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Can You Guess ! 


A QUICK QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL...THE ANSWERS 
TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 










Q Here’s a new car d>—\ o> but before you 


take a ride see if you can guess how many tons of coal 
were needed to make it. Check the correct pile. 


yy .w 


A it takes six tons of coal to make the average new auto- 
mobile. 250 pounds of coal are needed for the rubber tires 
and tubes . . . and it takes more than a pound of coal to 
make each pound of steel—plus the coal needed for the 
factory’s heat, light and power—an example of the part 
coal plays in nearly every product you use. 


Q Here is the “coal-mining Olympics”—a race between 
American, British, and Japanese miners 

to see who can produce the most coal in 
one day. See if you can judge the order 
of finish by marking them 1, 2, 3. 





A The American wins—by many lengths. The average 
American miner produces as much coal in one day as a 
British miner does in four days—or the Japanese miner in 
one month. Modern machines give the American miner 
his big advantage—nearly all coal mined underground in 
America is cut by machine, and almost 70% is -oaded by 
machine, 





Q How much of the world’s total 
known coal supply does America 
have? Check the best answer. 
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A Forty-six per cent of the world’s known coal reserves are in 
the United States—more coal than there is in the vast conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. Our tremendous 
coal resources is one reason why our country is able to pro- 
duce so much steel and electric power—and maintain by far 
the highest standard of living in the world. 


Q Here are some vital American industries that depend 
heavily on coal. Check the one that uses the most coal. 












A Steel is coal’s biggest user—over 100 million tons last year. 
Generating the nation’s electric power takes more than 90 
million tons of coal a year, and the railroads use over 60 mil- 
lion tons. 8 million tons of coal a year go to the cement in- 
dustry. All of these industries rely heavily on coal because it 
is America’s most abundant, economical, and dependable 
source of power. 





Free Booklet! 


For fun and information get copies of our new 
booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” There are many ques- 
tions like the ones above that will interest you 
and your pupils. Write for your free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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RAISE THE FLAGS—for 10 years of enrichment! 


Yes, it was ten years ago this May that U.S. bakers and millers 
voluntarily started enriching white bread and flour—thus con- 
tributing immeasurably to the nation’s well being. An eminent 
nutrition authority says: 


“Enrichment of bread has meant not merely enriching the bread, 
but enriching the lives of many of our fellow citizens—enrich- 
ment of life measured in a greater zest for living and improved 
resistance to disease.” 


As part of a school-wide emphasis on nutrition, the children in 
the picture above have constructed a cardboard model of a slice 
of bread...and have made flags representing various nutritive 
elements found in this common food. Thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron---the enrichment ingredients added to flour by millers and 
bakers—become more than just “big words” as the class learns 
what these, along with the other nutritive elements in bread, con- 
tribute to their over-all daily diets. And another big step forward 
in the study of foods is made as the children learn that “en- 
riched”’ on a loaf of bread, a sack of flour, a package of 
rolls means more essential vitamins and minerals! 

If you’d like help in starting or expanding a nutri- 
tion project, suggestions for dramatizing any phase of 
hutrition work, write to: Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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VITAL STATISTICS ON 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
wy < 
= - Before the enrichment 
program was started ten 
years ago, virtually none 
of the nation’s white 
bread and flour output was enriched. 
Today about 87% of family flour and 
80% of commercial bakers’ bread and 
rolls have extra vitamins and minerals 
added. To date, 26 states with 56% of 
the total population have laws re- 





quiring enrichment. 
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Copyright 1951, General Mills, Ine. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 








Boys Iron, Girls Saw 
As Home Ec and Industrial 
Teachers Change Classes 


We do not need to go outside the United 
States for the use of exchange teachers. 
We are using them in the industrial arts 
and homemaking departments at Palestine 
High School, Palestine, Ill. The exchange 
program is being carried on by Mrs Mar- 
garet Ellen Richardson and Mr. Oa J. 
Poynter, the teachers of these departments. 

Some years ago this question of ex- 
change teachers was debated, but a plan 
was not worked out until this year be- 
cause it could not be fitted into the sched- 
ule of each of the teachers. The teachers 
exchange classes for a three-weeks period. 
At present we have just completed both 
homemaking 2 and industrial arts 2. 

In homemaking 2, the boys’ interests 
varied. Some made shirts, some ties; 
others learned to darn socks, sew on but- 
tons, and press pants. One of the feature 
events of the period was the chicken 
dinner. The boys killed, dressed, and cut 
up the chicken and prepared all the food. 
The tables were set attractively; the at- 
mosphere during the meal was most 
pleasant. 

The next choice of subject matter as 
shown by the interest of the boys dealt 
with dating. Here the problems concerned 
every phase from requesting the date to 
grooming for the evening, the date itself, 
and even the good-night with the question, 
“to kiss or not to kiss.” 

At the start of the plan, the problem 
seemed to be how to keep the boys inter- 
ested enough to maintain a full class with- 
out boredom. Later our problem became 
how to work in all the problems and units 
the boys wanted to have discussed in so 
short a time. 

The girls’ industrial arts class began 
with the study of drawing and blueprints. 
Each girl developed and completed a blue- 
print for the house which she will “furnish 
and decorate” in her homemaking class. 

Another interesting unit was the ever- 
popular woodworking, in which each girl 
made a small wood project of her own 
choice. In this field each girl learned some- 
thing about a jig saw, a coping saw, and 
other hand tools. Much stress was placed 
on choosing a suitable color for each 
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project, and there was an attempt to de- 
velop artistic ability in each student. 
Interest has grown greatly throughout 
the exchange of classes. More boys and 
girls wish they could have been enrolled 
in one of these courses. Perhaps it will 
be possible in the future to arrange more 
exchange classes. 
—Oa J. Poynter and Mrs. 
ELLEN RICHARDSON, Palestine 
School. 


MARGARET 
High 





To ‘Point Up’ NEA 
Dear Miss Angel: 
Our division NEA committee liked your 


story, “NEA—What Does It Mean To 
You?”, released in the March issue of 
ILLINoIs EpucaTIoNn, and could use about 
200 reprints if they are available. 

While we realize that our IEA mem- 
bers will have access to your article in 
the magazine, we feel it would point up 
NEA more emphatically if our Repre- 
sentative Assembly delegates could have 
separate reprints to use with local teacher 
groups. 

We would like to distribute these re- 
prints at the April 21 meeting of our 
Representative Assembly 
—W. S. Atpertson, Oak Park, chairman, 
NEA committee, Lake Shore Division, 
IEA. 


‘Personal Touch’ 
Dear Hope: 

I have just completed reading your 
article about the NEA in the March issue 
of Int1no1s Epucation. I think you have 
done a very fine job—in reality I feel 
that the NEA is “flesh and blood” and 
not bricks and mortar. That personal 
touch is just right! 

More power to you 
Education Association ! 
—HE ten E. HEatH, assistant to the direc- 
tor, division of publications, NEA. 


and the Illinois 


‘One of the Best’ 

Dear Mr. 
Hope’s story of the NEA is one of the 

best I have ever read! 

—MrLprep SANDISON FENNER, managing 

editor, NEA Journal. 


Pearson: 
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Recent Grads Could Give 
Student Teaching Ideas 
Dear Editor: 

I’ve read the article about student teach- 
ing (“Why Didn’t They Let Me Practice 
on Ordinary Kids?”, January, 1951) and 
quite frankly I found the children | 
taught as “ordinary” and “ornery” as the 
ones I later encountered. 

Student teaching as I experienced it was, 
however, artificial at best. At no time did 
either side of the desk labor under a mis- 
apprehension as to the real teacher of the 
class, critic teacher warnings notwith- 
standing. The children had broken in and 
probably broken many a previous student 
teacher. There was nevertheless a definite 
striving for a proper pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship, which was achieved for the most 
part as well as could be expected. 

As a student teacher I did not attend 
one PTA meeting or meet a single parent, 
nor was it suggested that I do so. I never 
attended a faculty meeting, I never met 
the principal as such. (I’d been in a class 
of his.) I was fortunate in having two 
good critic teachers and I learned a great 
deal from them, but I never really felt 
even once as if I were actually a teacher. 

In preparations for that final year of 
student teaching there was a great deal of 
duplication in some of the methods 
courses. (Two were combined the year 
after I graduated.) How I wished I had 
been taught some of the mechanical skills 
necessary in so many small schools! I 
learned, but it would have been much 
easier to have learned before I joined a 
faculty and not after. A knowledge of the 
various duplicating machines would have 
been very helpful and, in addition, how to 
run a classroom projector for the visual 
aids stressed so in college. 

I don’t pretend to know how to solve 
the teacher-training problem, but I’d sug- 
gest a survey of recent graduates of Il- 
linois teacher colleges to see what former 
students found helpful or felt was needed 
before beginning a teaching career. 
—Frances (Mrs. Ropert L.) WITHERS, 
4215 Ambler, Kensington, Md. (Illinois 
State Normal University, 1945). 


‘New Kind of Article’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I have just read your unusually fine 
statement entitled “NEA—What Does It 
Mean to You?”, in the March, 1951, issue 
of ILtrnors Epucation. This is truly a 
new kind of article which should be of 
tremendous help in building the organi- 
zation into a more effective national 
organization. 

My guess is that some other state 
journals will like what you have done and 
will make their contribution, too. You were 
very kind in the personal references you 
made, and for myself I certainly thank 
you. Please feel free at any time to let me 
know if there is any way in which I can 
be helpful. 

—R. B. Marston, director, legislative- 
federal relations division, NEA. 
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SHE TAKES EXCEPTION 
March 18, 1951 
My dear Miss Angel: 

I am writing in regard to the article 
entitled, “Lessworkandmorepay,” by How- 
ard W. Hightower, in your September, 
1950, issue. 

I have been a Chicago school teacher for 
a good many years and have served in all 
grades in many different schools, and can 
honestly and sincerely say I can find no 
basis nor justification for the sweeping 
and all-inclusive assertions this writer has 
made that our public school teachers are 
“the latest group to succumb to the lures 
of the ‘lessworkandmorepay’ philosophy,” 
and that teachers “are constantly striving 
for more pay without attention to more 
and better services,” etc., etc. 

Furthermore, in regard to his assertion 
that, in his reading of “many reports of 
local teacher organizations in this country” 
he has found “In almost every case... 
recommendations and demands for greater 
salaries and fewer responsibilities,” and 
that “In no case have I found any refer- 
ence to the responsibilities of the individ- 
uals who make up the group for better 
training and more and better services,” 
I point out that certainly your own maga- 
zine (ILtINo1s EpucaTion) should be the 
first to take exception to such an er- 
roneous observation. 

Such a statement of school conditions 
could only be made on the basis of this 
writer’s own local situation or personal 
prejudices or perhaps a very superficial 
review of a few isolated cases, and should 
be challenged and corrected at once in 
its implication as a general condition 
“throughout the country.” 

I trust I shall hear from you without 
delay as to the steps you have taken to 
check the very deleterious effect this 
article has had on the lay public against 
the teaching profession. 

—CaTHARINE E. Geraty, teacher, Chicago 
Parental School, 3600 West Foster Ave- 
nue, Chicago 25. 


Texan Likes Zoo 
Dear Hope: 


We have been getting a terrific kick out 
of your “School Teacher Zoo.” Do you 
mind telling us where you are getting the 
material, if you are paying for it, or 
through whose permission you are using 
it? 

You are doing a top job with ILLrnors 
Epucation. Keep the good work up. 

—Rutu R. JoHNson, managing editor, 
Texas Outlook. 

The pictures are commercial; the lines 
are our own.—Ed. 


Comment from Kansas 
Dear Irving: 

The March issue of the ILLino1s Epuca- 
TION journal was a dandy. Congratula- 
tions! Your article on the NEA was tops. 

With best personal wishes, I am 
—F. L. Scuiacte, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Kan., and NEA 
state director for Kansas. 
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.e-and you can hear a 
nation growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 






WES33, 













LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,000 trains a day connect city with city ... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 









army Camp and seaport. 








LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars...the mighty roar of the locomotives. 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals — is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 














LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 
every day! 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC, 
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WATCH, SAH/B, 
1 DISAPPEAR 
FOR GOOD! 
BUT IF YOUR 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
DISAPPEAR, 

YOU GET 
A REFUND! 






No trick to it— National City 
Bank Travelers Checks are 
spendable the world over. 
Safe everywhere. Cost only 
75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Editorially Speaking 





A Word to the Wise: 


Support Good School Bills Now 


With April municipal elections out of the way the Illinois legislature is 
tackling legislation in earnest and with some trepidation. Many crucial, 
time-absorbing issues remain yet to be resolved. Among these are the ques- 
tions of state aid to schools, minimum sick-leave and salaries for teachers, 
and improved certification and other professional welfare bills. 

Although the governor’s budget and message may indicate substantial sup- 
port for the full financing of the $160 per pupil state aid in equalization 
program, statewide support must be provided to insure its enactment. The 
School Problems Commission stated its belief that $180 per pupil should be 
guaranteed as soon as state funds permit. 

With the enactment of the $160 program any school district with 25 pupils 
in average daily attendance per classroom would be guaranteed, in equaliza- 
tion aid plus local tax receipts based upon the required minimum qualifying 
rates, $4000 per classroom. Even though no more than two-thirds of this 
were applied to the teacher’s salary, ample funds would be available to pay 
the proposed minimum salary of $2400 for a bachelor’s degree, $2600 for a 
master’s degree, and various lower figures (down to $1800 for 60 hours of 
training or less). HB 120, the minimum salary bill, must have positive sup- 
port if it is to be enacted. 

The minimum sick-leave bill, HB 106, likewise needs positive support. As 
introduced, it would provide a minimum of 10 days (instead of 5 as at pres- 
ent) cumulative to 30 days (now 15) of sick-leave with pay. 

Many legislators do not like to subscribe to legal measures visiting mini- 
mum requirements upon local districts in salaries, sick-leave, etc. They fail 
to see the relationship between such provisions and general educational wel- 
fare. Teachers must point out this relationship even though minimum 
provisions locally are greater. Sub-level floors under the teaching pro- 
fession cannot provide the base upon which a sturdy profession can be built 
and maintained. The teacher really concerned with the future of the pro- 
fession will support HB 120 and HB 106, and the state aid bills to finance 
these programs. The state aid bills are HB 640 and HB 641. 

HB 650 (Hodge) places new restrictions on tax levy limits. Authorities 
indicate the bill would be unconstitutional. Hard-pressed school districts 
would suffer. Opposition must be registered soon. 

It is inconceivable that anyone should oppose definite, clear-cut standards 
for school administators under the teacher certification law. Those who 
oppose them do so because the teacher tenure law covers certified teachers 
serving board of education districts. If administrators are clearly certified 
as teachers, then administrators in such districts are clearly protected by the 
teacher tenure law. This the opponents object to. They do not wish ad- 
ministrators to be protected by the teacher tenure law. Such thinking is 
dangerous to the safety of the teacher tenure law. It is dangerous as an edu- 
cational policy. The administrator protected by tenure can more fearlessly 
protect and extend a sound educational and professional program. Without 
it he will become more and more the menial agent of the board, and less and 
less the educational statesman the schools, their communities, pupils, and 
teachers need. HB 121 should pass with full teacher support. 

As the legislative process steps up its tempo, good bills weakly supported 
may be lost in the shuffle. A word to the wise is sufficient. Support the good 
bills now. 

—Irvinc F. PEARSON 
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MAY is the month of junior-senior 
proms, final examinations, preparations for 
graduation exer- 

B li cises, and a million 
yilnes and one other 
things. I don't 

have to tell you that teachers are busy 
people this month. 


BUT please don’t be too busy to watch 
the progress of education bills in the 
Illinois General Assembly and register 
your approval or disapproval with your 
legislators. May is a busy month for 
law-making, too. The article by Louella 
Niehaus on page 334 and the editorial 
by Mr. Pearson on the page opposite this 
one can help bring you up-to-date on 
bills affecting teacher and pupil welfare. 


ALSO, I hope you will take time to 
turn to page 354 and answer my ques- 
tions about your opinion of and sugges- 
tions for this magazine. There are only 
three questions, and it shouldn’t take 
more than five minutes to write your 
answers, clip out the coupon, and mail 
it to me, but it will help me immensely 
in planning the 1951-52 issues. That’s a 
personal request. Thanks in advance for 
your help. 


AFTER May is. over, 


a eS 


have a nice 
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What the General Assembly does about mini- 
mum salary, sick-leave, certification, and other 


teacher and pupil welfare matters depends to 


a large extent on how you express yourself. 


the education bills and you 


Study Unit * Volume 13, Number 9 


A. members of the teaching profes 
sion we are not only concerned with 
requiring higher professional stand- 
ards for the individual teacher, but 
we are also concerned with the solu- 
tion of the problems that vitally affect 
the welfare of the pupil and the 
teacher. 

Since most issues related to our 
profession are solved through legis- 
lation, we have come to understand 
fully that the reformation and re- 
fining of our policies is a slow and 
tedious process. Realizing that too 
much cannot be accomplished during 
one legislative session, we have 
learned to highlight those issues which 
in our estimation are of major im- 
portance. 


Minimum Salary 


Reviewing the present laws of the 
state that concern our profession, we 
are soon aware that there is one, the 
minimum salary law, which has long 
been outmoded and inadequate. When 
we think of a state as wealthy and as 
progressive as ours with a minimum 
salary of $1200 for its teachers, we 
need to bow our heads in shame. 
To correct this inadequacy, House 
Bill 120 was designed by the Illinois 
Education Association and recently 
introduced in the Sixty-seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This bill, HB 120, sponsored by 
Representatives Westbrook, Powell, 
and Harris, and to be effective July 
1, 1952, would require for all school 
districts, including Chicago, a min- 
imum salary of $1800 for a teacher 
with less than 60 semester hours of 
training ; $2000 for 60 to 89 hours; 
$2200 for 90 to 119 hours ; $2400 for 
120 to 149 hours and a bachelor’s 
degree; and $2600 for 150 or more 
hours and a master’s degree. 
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It is a known fact that 2246 teach- 
ers in our state receive less than 
$1800, and 1342 of these teach out- 
side the corporate limits of any city, 
town, or village. Active indignation 
should be the normal reaction when 
we realize that professional people are 
trying to exist on less than $1800, 
and professional pride should moti- 
vate the necessary action that would 
bring HB 120 to the desired ultimate, 
a law in the state of Illinois. 

At present HB 120 rests expect- 
antly in the education committee 
waiting an opportune situation to 
request a hearing. Interpreted, this 
means that its sponsor, R. W. West- 
brook, must be assured that the teach- 
ers of Illinois are back of this bill 
and that they plan to support it 
wholeheartedly. When such support 
is guaranteed, a hearing will be re- 
quested. 


Sick-Leave 


Next in importance is HB 106, our 
minimum sick-leave bill. This bill is 
sponsored by Representatives Pef- 
fers, McCaskrin, Holten, and West- 
brook. It would extend sick-leave of 
teachers during the school term from 
five to 10 days at full pay and permit 
the unused days to accumulate to 30 
instead of 15. There would be no 
half-pay provisions for sick-leave. 

HB 106 is being vigorously op- 
posed by the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, the Chicago Civic Federation, 
the Taxpayers Federation, and other 
powerful statewide organizations. 
The Chicago groups maintain that 
the cost will be prohibitive, and assert 
that millions will have to be appro- 
priated locally every year. However, 
when computing the cost, they assume 
that every teacher will take every 
day she is entitled to annually. 
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By LOUELLA NIEHAUS 
East St. Louis 
Member IEA Legislative Committee 


Cost or no cost, the practice of 
granting sick-leave and days for un- 
avoidable absence to employees is 
virtually universal in personnel man- 
agement. Industry has some very fine 
sick-leave plans. Some even make 
special allowances for occupational 
diseases. Federal employees are 
permitted 15 days annually, which is 
cumulative to 90 days. 

However, our problem is not justi- 
fying this improvement in our sick- 
leave law, but it is arousing pro- 
fessional interest in the minority 
group that has to rely on the state 
law for time out in case of illness. 
The lag in interest is due to the fact 
that so many districts have a sick- 
leave plan that is as good or better 
than the minimum program sponsored 
by the Illinois Education Association. 
The teachers in these districts are 
apparently apathetic and do not seem 
to realize that they are not assuming 
a professional responsibility. Some 
teachers have even written to Repre- 
sentative Peffers telling her that we 
do not need the proposed law. Quite 
a number of teachers have already ex- 
perienced a long illness or serious in- 
jury and so have profited by the bene- 
fits of their fine sick-leave plan. They 
know what a satisfaction it is to suf- 
fer no loss of salary or any deduction 
in their pension service record. 


Crying for Support 


HB 106 is also in the education 
committee crying for support. Mrs. 
Peffers, the sponsor, will assume the 
responsibility for its advancement 
when she is assured that the bill is 
definitely desired by the teachers of 
the state. And so HB 106 hope- 
fully awaits our pleasure. 

Now then, “Is a superintendent a 
teacher and does he need to be cer- 
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tified?” is the hue and cry in pro- 
fessional circles throughout the state. 
If we say “yes” to both questions 
downstate, they may say “no” to one 
or the other or both in Cook County, 
and vice versa. 

All this started way back when the 
downstate teacher tenure law was en- 
acted. Occasionally since that time 
situations arose that brought out the 
fact that the superintendent might not 
enjoy the status of a teacher. This 
idea gained momentum after the ap- 
pellate court decision in Cook County 
which held that a high school prin- 
cipal in that county was not entitled 
to tenure protection. Further, it was 
specifically pointed out that in the 
Cook County School Code there was 
no statement which authorized the 
county superintendent of schools to 
issue any certificate except those to 
teachers as such. 


Tenure for Administrators 


And so out of this controversy HB 
121 emerged with full intent to give 
the superintendent and the principal 
the certification status of a teacher 
and hence the benefits of the provi- 
sions of the teacher tenure law. This 
bill provides that the superintendent 
and principal must be certified under 
the act that relates to the certification 
of teachers and that the administra- 
tion must be qualified to perform 
supervisory duties. This pertains to 
the chief administrators of all boards 
of education districts, Chicago ex- 
cepted. 

HB 121 is sponsored by Represen- 
tatives Westbrook, Harris, Holten, 
Peffers, and Van Der Vries. The 
hearing for this bill has been post- 
poned twice, so naturally you under- 
stand that it holds a dubious position 
in the education committee. 

Here again we have a problem re- 
lated to a minority group in our pro- 
fession. Are we going to sit back and 
let them struggle unsuccessfully, or 
are we going to assume a professional 
attitude and unite in an all-out effort 
to eliminate the precarious position of 
superintendent and principals for all 
time? 

One can readily see that an admin- 
istrator in this position could not 
possibly serve the best interests of 
children and teachers. Moreover, it 
has recently been rumored that there 
are many board members who think 
that our tenure law should be revised 
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or scrapped. For this reason alone we 
cannot afford to let HB 121 go un- 
supported. Tenure for administrators 
helps protect tenure for teachers, and 
insures protection to administrators 
who advocate sound, progressive ed- 
ucational and professional programs. 

To improve our tenure law, fur- 
ther, it has been proposed that we ex- 
tend the interval between the dis- 
missal of a teacher and his request for 
a hearing from 10 days to 20. Un- 
fortunately we have had to learn that 
the 10-day period gives boards of 
education an opportunity to circum- 
vent the individual involved. 

Then, too, as the law stands now, 
when a hearing is requested, the 
county superintendent appoints an 
appeal committee consisting of three 
members from a district other than 
that in which the teacher lives. Since 
some counties have only one district, 
the law should permit an appeal com- 
mittee to be appointed from a dis- 
trict outside the county involved. An 
amendment to effect this change is 
being drafted. 

SB 142 is traveling rapidly be- 
cause it is an emergency bill relative 
to housing. It is sponsored by Sen- 
ator Baker and will provide residences 
for superintendents, principals, or 
teachers. It is restricted to districts 
of 1000 to 100,000 and permits the 
purchase of sites, houses, or buildings 
for this purpose. 

This bill, if passed, will ease the 
housing situation for teachers in 
crowded areas and relieve the strain 
on salaries that are still far from ade- 
quate. Signify your approval and help 
it along. 

We have to beware of Senator 
Libonati’s bill, SB 22, which permits 
collective bargaining in municipalities 
and school districts but does not per- 
mit strikes nor lock-outs. 

A dangerous feature in ‘this bill 
is that agreements with employees 
may not extend to more than two 
fiscal years. In school districts the 
employees are teachers. For this rea- 
son this bill is not advantageous to 
us. At present it is in the committee 
on industrial affairs. Be alert to its 
advancement. Let your senator know 
that you do not approve of it and ask 
him not to give it any support. 


Certification 


Some desired reformation in certi- 
fication has been presented by the 
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Instruction. 't would improve teacher 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
education and raise professional 
standards somewhat. Emergency cer- 
tificates will be out as of July 1, 1951. 
Provisional certificates, valid for one 
or two years, are designed to take 
their place. Sixty semester hours 
earned in a recognized institution of 
higher learning are-to be required for 
all provisional teachers, except those 
who have taught successfully for one 
or more years since July 1, 1943, 
under an emergency certificate, and 
who have earned 35 semester hours. 
All applicants for provisional cer- 
tificates must take an examination 
under the rules and regulations of 
examining board. <A _ regular cer- 
tificate must be earned within 12 or 
15 years. 

All limited certificates, except pro- 
visionals, are valid for four years. 
Five of the limited certificates re- 
quire a bachelor’s degree with no 
fewer than 120 semester hours, in- 
cluding a minimum of 16 hours in 
education, five of them in student 
teaching under competent and close 
supervision. 

The limited elementary supervisory 
certificate and the limited high school 
supervisory certificate must have all 
the qualifications stated above plus 
four years of successful teaching ex- 
perience. 

The applicant for an all-grade su- 
pervisory certificate must have a 
master’s degree in the field of educa- 
tional administration and supervision, 
including 20 semester hours at the 
graduate level, and be credited with 
four years of successful teaching ex- 
perience. 

The limited junior college cer- 
tificate must have a master’s degree, 
including 20 semester hours in educa- 
tion and a major in each subject field 
named in the certificate. 

All life certificates for teachers and 
supervisors require a master’s degree, 
22 semester hours in education (ex- 
cept the general-supervisory certifi- 
cate which requires 24 hours), and 
four years of successful experience in 
teaching or supervising, two years of 
which must be in Illinois. 

The life kindergarten-primary cer- 
tificate must have the qualifications 
stated above and 60 semester hours 
of college work in kindergarten-pri- 
mary curricula. 

In a group of bills supposedly de- 
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signed to prevent the ruinous effect 
of subversive activity, we have HB 
92 which denies the privilege of 
teaching in any capacity to an educa- 
tor affiliated with an organization 
which advocates the overthrow of the 
government by force, or who teaches 
or advocates such overthrow. 


The idea of establishing an evaluat- 
ing committee to review all textbooks 
and materials used in social service 
courses to determine whether they are 
contrary to the principles of our form 
of government as set up in HB 93 
would interfere with our academic 
freedom. This bill would have the 
state assume responsibilities which 
rightfully belong to local school 
boards. We do not approve of this 
transfer of privilege and responsi- 
bility. 


Who Should Judge? 


HB 96, McClintock et cetera, 
would create an investigation commis- 
sion to study the activity of any per- 
son, group, or society organized to 
overthrow the government. The 
Illinois Education Association pre- 
fers that such matters be handled by 
the departments and agencies of gov- 
ernment authorized to investigate and 
impose judgment on individuals in- 
volved in traitorous activity. 

Any teachers advocating the under- 
mining of our form of government by 
force could be dismissed if HB 98 
should become a law. 


There are companion bills in the 
Senate introduced by Senator Broyles 
which have to do with subversive ac- 
tivity. SB 34 is like HB 92; SB 35 
is like HB 98; and SB 36 is like 
HB 96. 


The IEA staff and the legislative 
committee have worked for almost 
two years to prepare a legislative 
program that would improve the wel- 
fare of the pupil and the teacher and 
secure adequate financial support for 
the schools. But neither the staff 
nor the legislative committee can as- 
sume the entire responsibility for the 
realization of the proposed program. 
Some of the bills are in the making 
and some are in the legislative hopper. 
Now it is up to the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association itself to put its 
shoulder to the wheel and push these 
bills until they have the status of a 
law. The IEA, my good friends, is 
you. 
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A Classroom 9s. 


How EASY it is to lean on the fa- 
miliar crutches of classroom activities 
and materials. There aré many tools 
and methods available. Some of these 
cost money—a great deal of money; 
others cost only teacher initiative. 

In social studies classrooms, how 
many maps are gathering dust above 
the blackboard? How many visual 
aids have been pushed to the back 
of the closet and forgotten? How 
many approaches to the social studies 
are lying fallow, overlooked in the 
rush to begin with Chapter I, page 1? 

Many social studies teachers would 
profit by following the example of 
the football coaches of their schools. 
The old 7-2-2 defense does not stop 
every play of the opponent, nor does 
the “statue of liberty” play fool the 
defense every time. 

The increasing complexity of foot- 
ball as a sport is not without its par- 
allel in the society in which we live. 
It requires versatility upon the part of 
the teacher to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands of the social studies. The 
student, like the football player, must 
be well grounded in fundamentals, 
but more than this, he must be given 
the advantage of techniques and 
equipment that will not only protect 
him but will also enable him to take 
the offensive. 


Wonder Drugs 


There are many methods and many 
approaches to the social studies. 
Commercial organizations produce 
films, maps, books, and magazines 
and other materials for classroom use. 
They vary in expense. Many are of- 
fered as the “wonder drugs” of the 
field of education. 

Unfortunately, as in the field of 
medicine, students do not all react 
to the same teaching situations in 
the same way. A strong dosage of 


Fourth of July patriotism will not 
immunize the student to the powers 
of propaganda; neither will a tirad- 
ing course of study aimed solely at 
ridding the world of the Kremlin be 
effective. Not many years ago, all 
the problems of the world were to be 
solved when Hitler died. The Fuehrer 
is presumed dead, but the world is 
still in crisis. 
Sobieskis and Joneses 


We, as teachers, must not allow the 
immediate and the convenient to be- 
come our rule of thumb. We whose 
task it is to prepare students for their 
roles in a desperate and confused 
world must begin somewhere in our 
course of study to point out the na- 
ture of the world in which we live. 

Why not start at the place where 
society “rubs off” on the students— 
the school and the community? In 
almost every classroom, there are stu- 
dents whose names vary from Jones 
to Sobieski and whose skins are pig- 
mented from white to yellow to black. 
Some were born in areas many miles 
distant. Would it not be a beginning 
to bring their differences into the 
classroom situation ? 

For those teachers who answer that 
their students are all Joneses, 
Browns, and Smiths, the questicn 
may still be asked—Why are there 
no Sobieskis? Why are all your stu- 
dents pigmented alike? It is obvious, 
of course, that an entire course of 
study cannot be. built around the 
structure of a single class, but it is 
also a fact that each group of students 
demonstrates social, economic, and 
political differences. 

Penetrating into each classroom is 
a community. It has its component 
parts which give it form and sub- 
stance. Like an organism, it has size, 
shape, and function. It also exhibits 
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differences which distinguish it from 
any other community in Illinois or 
any other part of the world. Histor- 
ically, it may be in its youthful stage 
of vigorous growth, or it may be 
reaching maturity or even decline. 
Each community is an example of 
one way that men chose to act in the 
light of certain circumstances. Each 
is a fit subject to bring into the class- 
room or for the class to leave the 
school building to observe, study, and 
discuss. The community meets the 
specifications of the audio-visual edu- 
cational leaders: it can be seen, it can 
be heard, and it can even be smelled. 
In this state of Illinois, industry is 
scattered far and wide. Even the 
smallest communities often have their 
factories, their union halls, their rich 


By ROGER H. VAN BOLT 


Director 
Illinois Junior Historian 


and poor families. Some of these 
industries prosper through the years, 
caers fail. New resources are dis- 
covered, others depleted. In every 
community, there is evidence of 
change, social, political, and economic. 
Why not bring this reality into the 
classroom ? 

Educationally, community study is 
sound. It is based upon the experi- 
ences of the students. A cost of living 
index is a shallow concept for many 
a student, but when soft drinks are 
raised in price, there is certainly an 
awareness of this fact, and real con- 
cern is felt by the student over what 
this will mean to his allowance. 

Will the study of a community be 
wasted on those individuals who will 
move to another locality? We recog- 


nize the fact that as a nation we have 
maintained our mobility even after 
our frontiers have faded away. We 
move from town to town, state to 
state, region to region. 

Mores differ in various sections, 
but there are always many, many 
points of similarities in all commun- 
ities. The super-markets and “five- 
and-tens” look about the same from 
Maine to California. Many of our 
churches are national bodies. Pop- 
corn in the movie-houses tastes about 
the same from coast to coast. Rotary 
clubs, American Legion posts, Lana 
Turner, and “The Pause That Re- 
freshes” are familiar everywhere in 
our nation. 

The study of one individual com- 
munity is not an end in itself. It is 
practice for a study of any commu- 
nity. The student is not only prepared 
to be a more effective citizen in his 
native home-town, but he becomes 
better equipped to meet the new situa- 
tion that may confront him in the 
future. 

Life in Chicago and Cairo have 
many differences, to be sure, but 
there are also many common features. 
An appreciation of one of these com- 
munities sharpens the awareness of 
the changed way of life in the other. 

Local history as a phase of commu- 
nity study is looked upon by many 
academic historians as a field for 
antiquarians and genealogists. Much 
of it has been done by these latter 
groups, with the result that it does 
not meet the tests of the guild of the 
professionals. 


‘Local’ History 


Local history as a field of study in 
our public schools has been decried 
by various educators and historians, 
with justification in many instances. 
Yet students who are introduced to 


the city in which they live are not 
necessarily “local” historians ; rather, 
they are engaged in the study of our 
urban society. In a like manner, a 
study of a rural area is not necessarily 
“local” history ; it can be agricultural 
or economic or social history, all of 
them respected by the academicians. 

These suggestions as to the role of 
the community as a resource are 
made with the feeling that here is 
one of many weapons or tools often 
overlooked. 


Junior Historian 


In the attempt to encourage the 
study of the community and the state, 
the Junior Historian movement has 
been able to bring students from all 
parts of Illinois into one large class- 
room. 

The student at Alton who re- 
searches and records his findings 
about the Mississippi River is able to 
compare his experiences with the lad 
from Chicago who is interested in 
lake shipping. The girl who lives in 
the shadow of the huge implement 
works at Moline is able to compare 
industry in her community with the 
boy whose father is employed in the 
soybean mills of Decatur. 

By gathering together the recorded 
experiences of students from various 
cities and towns of Illinois, their hor- 
izons are broadened. A concept of 
Illinois thus gained is ready for con- 
trast and comparison with other states 
of our nation. 

This is not an attempt to suggest 
an entirely new approach to the social 
studies, or the elimination of any 
process. This plea is rather that it is 
imperative for those who guide the 
youth of the land to act in the days 
ahead by mustering all our educa- 
tional resources. Ours is a vital task. 
Can we meet the challenge? 


Community. Ja a School 
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—Champaign Public Schools photo 


An Indian hut, Father Marquette, and animals are placed on early version of bas relief map of Illinois. 


im H the story of Jilinois to our 


young people! 

Little emphasis is given to this seg- 
ment of history and geography in 
either our high schools or colleges 

but an Illinois unit, such as fifth- 
graders of the Champaign elemen- 
tary schools study, should help pro- 
duce fine citizens. 


Background 


These future citizens will have a 
genuine understanding of their state’s 
background, and a realization of its 
importance in relation to the other 
47 states, o: the numerous ways of 
making a living within its environs, 
and of the benefits enjoyed by those 
residing there. 

Two years ago at the preschool 
planning conference in Champaign, 
Margaret Henderson, director of ele- 
mentary education, and her corps of 
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IMMinois History Ls Important, Too! 


A special unit on our state is taught to fifth-graders in Champaign. 


teachers worked out a series of units 
on different topics. And .Veryl 
Healey, Alma Rigney, and Helen 
Turner outlined, for fifth-graders, a 
unit on Illinois, combining history 
and geography with other subjects. 

Although the basic unit has been 
used in all the schools, each teacher 
has made it his own according to his 
interests, hobbies, and inclinations, 
along with the pupils’ desires. 

Field trips to New Salem, to 
Springfield, and to Chicago climaxed 
the study for boys and girls in several 
schools. The train ride, possible be- 
cause of a very special rate, was the 
first ride ever on a train for many 
youngsters—an education in_ itself. 
Equally valuable was the good public 
relations derived from having par- 
ents assist as chaperones on the train 
ride to Chicago and the bus trips to 
Lincoln shrines— public relations 
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good for both the school district and 
the individual teachers. 

Jess Beard, then at Lincoln School, 
now at Northern IIlinois State Teach- 
ers College as a supervising instruc- 
tor, made up individual workbooks for 
all his pupils from his own research. 
He and other teachers also had tables 
in their rooms loaded with attractive 
source books, and pamphlets from the 
Illinois State Museum, the various 
state parks, the state chamber of com- 
merce, and several industries for the 
students’ browsing. 


Bas Relief 


As a result of their browsing, Mr. 
Beard’s boys and girls decided to 
make the bas relief map shown in an 
accompanying picture. They first 
made the map of papier-mache, then 
constructed the miniature historical 
figures, animals, tepees, forts, painted 
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the rivers in, and had their first scene. 
Later the map was modernized. 

“At South Side School, we’ve made 
a map of Illinois, 6 by 8 feet high, to 
fill the window of the conference 
room so all the boys and girls in 
school could see it,” one youngster 
reported on that school’s study. 

“The 10 most important cities and 
numerous state parks were located, 
and we marked the original Lincoln 
Highway from the edge of Illinois to 
Springfield. 

“On the nine panels at the side of 
the map, crayon and cut paper letters 
showed figures of corn, farm ma- 
chinery, wheat, soybeans, poultry, and 
dairy cows. We also showed the state 
bird, the cardinal; the state flower, 
the violet; and the state tree, the 
mighty oak.” 


Varied Interests 


Interest in both his home commu- 
nity and the state’s metropolis ran 
equal in one lad’s report. “I’ve been 
interested in the University of IIli- 
nois,” he said. .“I often visit the 
different buildings and learn many 
interesting facts over there. I liked 
the great railroad center, Chicago, 
too, and learned it’s the greatest meat- 
packing center.” 

Protection afforded both flora and 
fauna in the state parks was a fact of 
importance to another boy, who 
seemed to realize the value to result 
in years to come from such protection. 
“Also they have very pretty scenery,” 
he concluded. 


Mining was of especial interest to 
several, and trips taken around the 
state with their families became 
treasure hunts for some boys and 
girls who learned quite a bit about 
Illinois geology from their teacher. 
They brought back bits of rock, 
quartz, and other minerals, which be- 
came the nucleus of a collection of 
over 60 different specimens which 
they studied and labeled. The identi- 
fication was a fascinating procedure 
much liked by the pupils. 

Home environment shows up in the 
statement of a well-known farmer’s 
daughter. “I think Illinois is an in- 
teresting state, but the farmers and 
farm lands interest me the most. I 
am proud to know that our state has 
some of the richest soil in the world.” 

But likewise interested in Illinois 
as a farm state was a research pro- 
fessor’s son, who brought out, “Soils 
in one section are completely different 
from those 50 miles away. One kind 
will grow soybeans, and another 
won't grow them.” 


Pride of State 


This pride of state does not make 
for provincialism; the love and re- 
spect engendered merely make for 
better democratic citizenship. 

One little girl wrote that she was 
most interested in their Abraham 
Lincoln study, with tales of his life 
in Illinois and later a field trip which 
made him “a real person to us, not 
an ol’ man in a book.” 

Others in looking back over their 





Rocks and minerals of the state are identified during unit on Illinois history. 
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study and activities indicated a broad- 
ening of interests and real apprecia- 
tion of the many facets of the state’s 
life and problems. 

They didn’t forget their facts, al- 
though one lad, not as good a speller 
as his classmates, wrote about “‘Father 
Market” and his canoe—and “Juliet”! 

The unit outline is an ambitious 
one, and not everything listed can be 
covered by a class in the time which 
can be allotted, but in presenting a 
background for understanding and 
knowledge to be gained in the future, 
it gives admirable purpose to time 
devoted to it. 





New Trier Teacher Writes 
Own Text on Far East 


New Trier Township High School is 
trying to keep up with the world. In the 
autumn of 1946, Miss Emelyn Waltz of 
the social studies department inaugurated 
a course in Far Eastern history, because 
she felt that that area was being neglected 
in the educational system. 

But she had to use a college textbook, 
and it was too difficult for the teen-age 
mind. So she wrote her own book. 

“I finally got down to writing my own 
text in the summer of 1948,” Miss Waltz 
reports. “I was granted a seven-weeks 
leave of absence from my duties at New 
Trier during the winter of 1948-49, in 
order to concentrate on writing so that 
I would have enough done to be able to 
use it for my course. 

“Upon my return, the school office trans- 
formed my manuscript into mimeographed 
copies, keeping several chapters ahead of 
me as I gave out assignments. It was a 
slightly hectic procedure, but my students 
were cooperative and they enjoyed re- 
ceiving their text ‘in installments.’” 

Last May, she finished the manuscript 
down to the middle of that month, with 
a definite forecast of trouble to come 

“Now that the Korean war has as- 
sumed such terrifying proportions,” she 
writes, “I am finding that my course and 
my book are most timely. Not only my 
students, but also their parents, are most 
appreciative of the chance to have such 
a course to learn the background of the 
tragedies taking place so far from our 
shores.” 

In mimeographed form the book con 
tains 457 pages. It presents the history of 
the leading independent nations of Asia, 
China, and Japan, and the diplomatic re 
lations between the Far East and the West 
in modern times (the 19th and 20th 
centuries). The over-all time coverage is 
1500 BC to 1950 AD. The material is 
presented in a concise, simple, and 
straightforward manner, attuned to the 
high school mind. 

Now Miss Waltz is looking for a pub- 
lisher. 
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In three areas of the state, girls of different high 
schools get together annually for good fellowship. 


Madison County Girls 
Make Own Plans, 
Discuss Mutual Problems 


re. GIRLS of Alton Senior High 
School radiated diligent excitement 
as they prepared to be hostesses to 
the sixth annual Madison County 
girls’ conference on May 5, 1951, in 
an all-day session. 

This area conference was instituted 
in Wood River Community High 
School in April, 1946, under the in- 
spirational leadership of the dean of 


girls, Miss Velora Buscher. Other 
participating schools in this first 
conference were Collinsville, Ed- 


wardsville, and Alton. Each year the 
enthusiasm has grown among. the 
four schools which have rotated as 
hostess schools. Other schools in the 
county have been invited, and the 
junior hig.: schools, in the town where 
the conference meets, have been guests 
from year to year. 

The girls have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to meet to ex- 
change solutions to their mutual prob- 
lems, to get acquainted, and to learn 
how the sister student lives in her 
school home. The day, planned by 
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committees from the hostess school, is 
spent in lively group or panel dis- 
cussions of teen-age problems, in lis- 
tening to an adult guest speaker who 
is well qualified to inspire each girl 
to attain more gracious living, and 
in enjoying recreation together. The 
more serious sessions are alternated 
with active dancing periods, tours of 
the building, a noon luncheon, and 
entertainment features offered by each 
participating school. 


Built Around a Theme 


Each conference is guided by a 
theme around which the program is 
built. Many problems for considera- 
tion are submitted in advance by par- 
ticipating schools, while others are 
offered spontaneously by the girls as 
discussion progresses. 

The problems most common to all 
the girls, of course, center around 
those arising in choosing a mate, in 
selecting a career, in deciding on a 
college, and in achieving independ- 
ence and recognition as an adult. 
Other questions which have been 
popular involve information on good 
grooming, smooth manners, person- 
ality factors, getting along with 
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others, social life in the school, and 
racial tolerance. 

The value of the conference, it 

seems, lies not in the wise and pro- 
found answers to the questions 
brought to the conference, but in the 
stature the girls have attained in mak- 
ing their own plans, and in getting to- 
gether to solve their mutual problems, 
Friendliness and understanding be- 
tween schools are also end-products 
worthy of attainment. 
—Eva REnrFro, dean of girls, Col- 
linsville High School, and Leona B. 
TETER, dean of girls, Alton Senior 
High School. 


Kankakee Area Group 
Has Fun and Friendship, 
Information, Inspiration 


- In 1949 a group of girls and 
teachers from .Peotone, Manteno, 
Momence, and Kankakee met to 
make tentative plans for the first 
Kankakee area girls’ conference. On 
April 2, conference day at Kankakee 
High School, three other schools 
joined the group — Reddick Com- 
munity High School, Herscher 
Township High School, and Bradley 
Community High School. 

For fun and friendship, informa- 
tion and inspiration, the day was a 
success. The girls exchanged ideas 
about their schools, their club activi- 
ties, their friends and friendships in 
discussion groups where everyone 
had a chance to listen and to partici- 
pate. Through group singing, get- 
acquainted activities, and around the 
luncheon tables, new friends were 
made. After the luncheon, Mrs. 
Freda S. Kehm, director of the As- 
sociation for Family Living, talked 
on friends and friendships, and again 
every girl was given a chance to talk 
or ask questions. 

In 1950 when the conference was 
held at Peotone High School, 
Ashkum-Clifton High School joined 
the group. Old friendships were re- 
newed and new ones formed. That 
year the girls’ programs and discus- 
sions emphasized good grooming and 
personality. Again expressing their 
wish for a continuance of the confer- 
ence as an annual feature, the girls 
elected officers for 1951. 

On March 17 at Manteno High 
School, the third conference was held. 
This year the theme was “How Can 
We Serve Our Country?” They dis- 
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cussed service on the homefront, as 
through Red Cross; in educational 
institutions, through learning and 
better equipping themselves for the 
future; looking ahead toward voca- 
tions for women in a changing world ; 
and also looking ahead toward what 
women can do in the armed service. 
Their speaker, Miss Hester Donovan, 
formerly with the Red Cross over- 
seas, is now associated with the home 
bureau in Kankakee County. 

An interesting day it proved to be; 
and the eight schools now members 
of the conference are reaching out to 
other schoc:, in the Kankakee area 
to share the experience. 

—LovIse Woop, dean of girls, Kan- 
kakee High School. 


Interschool Conferences 
In Chicago Suburbs 
Have 25-Year History 


a CONFERENCES among 
students at the high school level have 
a definite function outside the area of 
athletics. In addition to student coun- 
cil, Junior Red Cross, and such as 
serve specific interests, there are now 
three inter-school gatherings yearly 
for girls in different areas of the state. 
These are attempts, not at friendly 
rivalry, but at friendly cooperation 
and exchange of ideas. 

Oldest of these is the high school 
girls’ conference of suburban Chi- 
cago, with a record of 25 years. First 
held in 1927 at the Ida Noyes Hall 
on the University of Chicago campus, 
with 300 girls and 10 schools partici- 
pating, it was sponsored by the deans 
of girls in the suburban schools. The 
representation has increased over the 





KANKAKEE AREA officers—from Momence, Peotone, Kankakee, and 


anteno—enjoy a get-together. 
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: At left, seated, is Miss Carolyn 
Smith of the Momence faculty, and second from right in the back 
tow is Miss Louise Wood of the Kankakee faculty. 


years to 30 schools, the number in 
attendance changing with the capacity 
of the high school which serves as 
hostess. 

Many and varied have been the 
conditions, programs, and speakers ; 
but the pattern has been much the 
same, and each school generation 
brings fresh interest and in turn re- 
ceives inspiration from the occasion. 
Such names as Judge Florence Allen, 
Jane Addams, Mary Hastings Brad- 
ley, Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Dean Maria Leonard appear on ear- 
lier programs. 

Wartime problems are reflected in 
such conference themes as “Liberty 
Bells,’ “Your Nation and You,” 
“After the War, What?” Others vary 
from personality-growth to interna- 
tional affairs. 

Early in the autumn, the girls 
from the different schools come to- 
gether with members of the Suburban 
Deans Association to elect officers, 
and choose a theme for the year ; and 
through the ensuing months, they de- 
velop plans for the spring conference. 
Even the cover design for the printed 
program comes from volunteer talent 
among the girls and is chosen on a 
contest basis. The heading of this 
article is this year’s winning cover 
design. 


Own Leadership 


On April 7, 1951, at J. Sterling 
Morton High School in Cicero, Mrs. 
Blanche Paulson, coordinator of 
guidance and counseling for the Chi- 
cago schools, discussed the theme for 
1951, “What Do Ye.” The girls fur- 
ther amplified this in small discussion 
groups with their own leadership, 
with such topics as: 


programs. 
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SUBURBAN conference plans are discussed 
by, left to right, Pat Cutter of East Aurora 
High School, conference president; Miss Ver- 
onica O'Neil of East Aurora High School, 
Suburban Deans’ president; and Joan Bartusha 
of J. Sterling Morton Township High School 
in Cicero, conference vice-president. 


“What Do Ye”: 


1. To activate your girls club? 

2. To develop high school activities? 

3. To develop high school friendships? 
4. For you and your home? 

5. To prepare for your future? 

. For inter-church relationship? 

7. To fight racial prejudice? 

8. To develop community citizenship? 
9. To develop world citizenship? 


After the luncheon hour, which has 
its own “get-acquainted” features, 
school girl chatter, and songs, the 
group reassembles for an hour and a 
half of special entertainment, which 
provides a surprising display of fun, 
talent, and originality. The girls live 
this over for weeks thereafter, and 
each year is “the best ever” for those 
privileged to share in the planning 
and the execution of the day’s events. 

Ora M. THEOBALD, 
Bloom Township High School, Chi 
cago Heights. 


counselor, 





—Photo by Crosman Woodbury 


MADISON COUNTY committee chairmen admire their conference 
From left are Clare Blodgett, Kenlay Hood (general 
chairman), Martha Tallman, Suzanne Gilman, Barbara Burge, Peggy 
Windsor, and Joyce Vieth. 
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The National Commission 


for the Defense of Democracy Through Education 


A REPORT of its investigation of the 
“Oglesby incident” has been com- 
pleted by the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, and will be avail- 
able soon for distribution in printed 
form. 

The report is based on more than 
700 pages of testimony and exhibits 
taken from more than 60 witnesses. 
It points out that Supt. Wayne C. 
Butler was committed to high educa- 
tional standards and possessed the 
courage of his convictions, but criti- 
cizes him and the Oglesby board of 
education for some of their actions 
in relation to the non-renewal of the 
contract of Mrs. Helen Mecum, a 
non-degree probationary teacher, in 
1949. It upholds them for their 
sincerity of purpose, however, and 
condemns as unprofessional the ac- 
tions of union teachers in connection 
with a “work stoppage” during the 
dispute. It also condemns the actions 
of certain other supporters of Mrs. 
Mecum. 


Background 


Events leading up to the investiga- 
tion, as described in the introduction 
to the commission’s report, were as 
follows: 

“On Sept. 7, 1949, four members, 
constituting a majority of the board of 
education of the Oglesby, IIl., school 
system, resigned following a dispute 
over the re-employment for a third 
year of Mrs. Helen Mecum, a proba- 
tionary teacher. Mrs. Mecum had 
taught for two years in Oglesby and 
under Illinois law her re-employment 
would have given her tenure. 

“The resigning board members, 
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reports on 
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upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools, had repeatedly 
voted against renewing her contract 
in opposition to the two remaining 
members. However, at a meeting the 
night before they resigned, the ma- 
jority members had changed their 
position and voted to re-employ Mrs. 
Mecum because, they stated, ‘an 
angry mob of union members and 
followers invaded the school board’s 
meeting . . . and by using threats of 
violence to the individual members of 
the board, caused them to reverse a 
decision made on six previous oc- 
casions.’ 

“Mrs. Mecum was a member of 
Local 580 of the American Federation 
of Teachers (AF of L) which had 
enlisted the support of other union 
groups in the community on her be- 
half. Union members and their fol- 
lowers disclaimed that either the re- 
employment of Mrs. Mecum or the 
resignation of the board members was 
brought about by any threats of 
violence direct or implied. 

“The repercussions following the 
resignations were immediate and 
cumulative. A board election to fill 
the vacancies was called for early in 
October in which a ‘law and order’ 
ticket was opposed by a ‘union’ 
ticket, the latter winning by a two-to- 
one majority. During the school year 
of 1949-50 there was sharp dissension 
between the new board and the super- 
intendent which culminated in his 
resignation in June, 1950. 

“The situation in Oglesby received 
nationwide publicity and was the 
subject of widespread comment in 
newspapers and educational maga- 
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zines. There can be no doubt but 
that the controversy accentuated fac- 
tionalism in the community and af- 
fected the morale of both union and 
non-union teachers in the school sys- 
tem, thereby working an injury to 
the school children in the district. 

“In November, 1949, an informal 
conference on the Oglesby situation 
was held at Starved Rock Park, IIL, 
attended by representatives of the 
Illinois Education Association, the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, 
the Illinois Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association, and the Illinois 
Association of School Administrators, 
together with representatives of the 
Defense Commission of the National 
Education Association. Subsequently, 
in a communication dated Nov. 25, 
1949, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion requested the Defense Commis- 
sion to make an investigation. 


Investigators 


“In December the commission ap- 
pointed an investigating committee 
consisting of the following: Dr. Har- 
old Curtis Hand, chairman, professor 
of education, University of Illinois; 
Dean Donald Cottrell, Ohio State 
University; Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, 
superintendent of schools, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; and Miss Margaret 
Sweeney, a classroom teacher, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. Miss Sweeney was un- 
able to serve because of illness.” 

Dr. Hand met with the new board 
of education on Jan. 31 and March 
29, 1950, according to the report, 
and it was agreed that all members 
of both the former board and the new 
board should be invited to testify as 
individual citizens before the inves- 
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tigating committee. Testimony was 
taken in May. 

All four members of the former 
board testified, but “Pursuant to a 
resolution passed at a board meeting 
the night before th: investigating 
committee arrived in Oglesby, all 
members of the new board of educa- 
tion refused to testify... . / At the 
conclusion of the hearings the com- 
mittee was given to understand that 
some members of the new board of 
education and certain local labor 
union representatives would be will- 
ing to give testimony at an early 
date. After numerous efforts to ar- 
range for these hearings the commit- 
tee chairman was finally advised in 
October of 1950 that neither group 
was willing to testify.” 

In its “Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations,” the report states, “It is 
the considered judgment of the in- 
vestigating committee that the ma- 
jority board members who voted 
against renewal of the contract and 
the superintendent who recommended 
such action did so in the sincere be- 
lief that this was in the best interest 
of the school system. Moreover, 
after many hours of questioning it 
is the committee’s opinion that there 
is no basis whatever for the charge 
that the majority board members or 
the superintendent were endeavoring 
to break the local teachers union. . 


The Superintendent 


“A further word should be said 
about Superintendent Butler. It is 
evident that he is committed to high 
educatidnal standards and possessed 
of the courage of his convictions. 
There can be no question but that he 
came to Oglesby with the determina- 
tion to spare no effort to raise the 
standards of the school system.” 

However, the report continues, 
“the committee believes that both the 
board and the superintendent violated 
sound professional practices in rela- 
tion to the non-renewal of Mrs. 
Mecum’s contract,” because “at no 
time prior to April 7 was she given 
any notice, reasons, or an opportunity 
to remedy alleged defects,” and 
“there was no professional supervi- 
sion of Mrs. Mecum.” The com- 
mittee notes that, according to testi- 
mony of the superintendent and board 
president, no previous consultation 
was held because of unsettled com- 
munity conditions (four labor dis- 
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putes in two years), but insists that 
this was no justification. 

“Any teacher, even though consid- 
ered incompetent, is entitled to know 
in what ways he is failing to meet 
teaching standards during the course 
of an employment period and is 
further entitled to an opportunity to 
remedy any alleged defects,” the re- 
port states. 

The committee “deplores” the fact 
that the superintendent mentioned 
Mrs. Mecum’s age and weight in his 
“reasons for not employing.” These 
reasons set forth personal informa- 
tion in one point (“Age—48. Ht.— 
5’2”. Weight—195#. Experience 
—30 years. Hired when teachers 
were scarce .. .”’), and in three other 
points listed “Educational qualifica- 
tions low,” “Recommendations poor,” 
“Teaching methods inadequate,” and 
“As an individual she is poorly fitted 
for teaching.” 


The Union Teachers 

The committee “condemns” the 
conduct of the union teachers in re- 
lation to work stoppages by the 
Trades and Labor Council at 
Oglesby, whose picket lines at the 
schools the American Federation of 
Teachers members refused to cross, 
although their union has a “‘no-strike” 
policy. 

“The conduct of the union teachers 
in relation to the craft union work 
stoppages and their conduct on the 
opening day of school,” the report 
states, “raises a question of profes- 
sional ethics affecting the entire pro- 
fession. The union teachers must 
bear their share of responsibility for 
the interruption of the three-day 
workshop and for the failure of the 
schools to open as scheduled on Sept. 
6. . . . Without attempting to define 
or differentiate between the terms 
“strike,” “work stoppage,” or “cessa- 
tion of work,” it is obvious that the 
net result constituted a strike as the 
term is commonly understeod by the 
general public and that the union 
teachers were a party to this 
result... . 

“Apart from any legal doctrines as 
to the ‘right’ of public employees col- 
lectively to refuse to perform their 
duties and regardless of how one 
technically construes the term ‘strike,’ 
the conduct of the teachers in con- 
nection with the workshop and their 
refusal to cross the picket line on the 
opening day of school was unprofes- 
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sional and is to be condemned. This 
conduct was to all effects and pur- 
poses participating in a strike as that 
term is generally understood. 


“... If the profession is to maintain 
the respect of the general public it 
must be clear that teachers give their 
first loyalty to the children and not to 
any organization of teachers, union or 
non-union, to say nothing of a non- 
education organization with which 
they are affiliated. Moreover, while 
the teachers themselves were not 
picketing, here again they must share 
a responsibility for the fact that a 
picket line was. maintained through 
the Trades and Labor Council. It is 
difficult to believe that the picketing 
would have taken place without the 
approval of the teachers union. As 
noted above, a teachers union leader 
testified that ‘we assented’ to the 
work stoppage.” 

Regarding the alleged threats of 
violence to board members, the re 
port states: 


Threats? 

“On no item to which the commit- 
tee directed its attention was there 
more contradictory testimony than in 
connection with the evening of Sept. 
6 when the majority board members 
resigned. Numerous witnesses who 
were in the school building contended 
that there were threats clearly indi- 
cating that physical violence would 
be used against the members of the 
board if they did not re-employ Mrs. 
Mecum. The unanimous testimony of 
the union teachers was that there were 
no threats of violence, that while 
many people were angry at the board, 
the crowd conducted itself in a quiet 
and peaceful manner. Even with re- 
gard to the estimates of numbers of 
persons present in and around the 
school building, the testimony was 
clearly irreconcilable. The figures 
ranged all the way from 200 to 2000. 
Probably the concensus put the group 
somewhere between 500 and 800. 


“The testimony of the chief of 
police, who was present throughout 
the evening with his deputies, clearly 
indicates that there were threats of 
violence. The situation during the 
early part of the evening as described 
by Mr. [N. E.] Hutson, the assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, 
would certainly indicate that the at- 
mosphere was such that incidents in- 
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volving likely violence could have 
arisen. ... 

“Tui the light of this conflicting tes- 
timony it would be difficult indeed to 
determine the extent to which, if at 
all, threats of physical violence were 
made by one or more persons in the 
group. For purposes of this report, 
however, it is not necessary to make 
any specific determination on this 
point. The committee is convinced 
that whether there were or were not 
specific threats of violence, the ma- 
jority members of the board sincerely 
believed they were in imminent 
danger. This conclusion was reached 
after hours of questioning and ample 
opportunity to observe them as wit- 
nesses. It is supported by their preci- 
pitate action in reversing themselves 
after numerous refusals to re-employ 
Mrs. Mecum, and by their resigna- 
tions the following day. This is not 
to say that the danger existed but 
rather that, in view of the excitement 
and tension, the majority board mem- 
bers in all honesty believed that it did. 

“In the light of the foregoing, the 
conduct of certain supporters of Mrs. 


Mecum is to be condemned. Obvi- 
ously no citizen should conduct him- 
self so as to cause any public official 
to believe that his action on a public 
question is being forced by a threat 
of violence. No matter how strongly 
individuals feel regarding an alleged 
grievance, it is clear that under the 
American system the remedy lies in 
the ballot box. The conduct of cer- 
tain members of the group on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 6 constituted a great 
disservice to the children of Oglesby 
and to the community at large.” 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the report states: 

“There can be no doubt but that 
at present the teaching profession 
generally regards the Oglesby school 
system as an unprofessional place in 
which to work. Only by demonstrat- 
ing to the profession and to the public 
generally that the community is 
united in its efforts to develop and 
maintain a sound professional atmos- 
phere in the administration of its 
school system will it be possible to 
restore teacher morale and to recruit 


and retain high calibre teaching per- 
sonnel. In endeavoring to achieve 
this all parties must keep foremost in 
mind that the primary objective is 
the welfare of the children of Oglesby. 

“The people of Oglesby clearly 
desire the best possible education for 
the children of the district. This has 
been demonstrated in part by their 
willingness to support a salary sched- 
ule substantially above that of com- 
munities with comparable resources. 
The investigating committee is con- 
vinced that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the citizens wish to bring to 
an end the cleavages which, in part 
at least, have come about through 
misguided action on the part of cer- 
tain old and new board members, 
teachers, factional leaders in the com- 
munity, and the former superintend- 
ent. Undoubtedly there can be en- 
listed from all factions civic leader- 
ship able to find a common ground 
for resolving the enmities and emo- 
tionalism precipitated by the Mecum 
dispute. This is essential if the 
school children of the district are to 
be well served.” 








—IEA photos by W. Stewart Williams 


Classroom Teachers Hold Spring Meetin¢ 


As they registered (top left), as they 
took part in discussion groups (top right), 
and as they heard Paul Grigsby speak 
(right), members of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers were aware 
of their responsibilities during their spring 
workshop conference and business meet- 
ing at Hotel Pere Marquette in Peoria 
March 17. 

The theme of the conference was “In- 
dividual Responsibility: United Success.” 

Helen Ryan, IEA field assistant, spoke 
on that theme at the general session, and 
group discussions were held on different 
aspects of teacher responsibilities. Mr. 
Grigsby, Granite City community unit 
superintendent who is a candidate for 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, was the luncheon speaker. 
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Mr. Grigsby outlined the purposes of 
IACT as development of potential leader- 
ship, the setting of high standards for fu- 
ture achievements, and teacher participa- 
tion in the legislative program. 

He compared education to the Rock of 
Ages—a strengthening factor in the life 
of man, a symbol of permanency, and a 
firm foundation for our daily living. 

Mary LeMay of Ottawa was elected 
president of the organization, Mildred 
Toomey of Alton vice-president, and 
Margaret Burns of Springfield historian, 
all for two-year terms. Thelma Elson of 
Peoria will secretary for one 
year, filling the unexpired term of Kathryn 
Kelley, who resigned. Elsa Schuetze was 
elected to a three-year directorship. 
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i ARE many ways that an ed- 
ucational association can and does 
serve the individual teacher. By 
means of group meetings, research, 
and the distribution of significant 
bulletins and pamphlets, the associa- 
tion stimulates the teacher’s profes- 
sional interest and helps him to be- 
come a more effective worker with 
boys and girls. 

Regardless of the effectiveness with 
which the educational group en- 
courages professional growth, no 
teacher can do a worthwhile job over 
any period of time if he is worried 
about the source of his livelihood— 
his job. 

At the state level the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association has rendered long 
and valuable service in tenure mat- 
ters. The state association has given 
advice, counsel, and financial aid to 
those who have needed and qualified 
for support. 

As the association has grown and 
with it the several divisions, it has 
become apparent to many members 
that division organizations should as- 
sume some of the responsibility for 
tenure matters which have been car- 
ried by the state association. It has 
been felt that the divisions could sup- 
port and reinforce the work being 
done at the state level. 


Purposes 

With this among other things in 
mind, the Lake Shore Division of the 
Illinois Education Association organ- 
ized several years ago a welfare and 
ethics committee. According to the 
constitution of the division, “this com- 
mittee shall consider all matters of 
teacher welfare and ethics referred to 
it by the executive committee; shall 
serve as a clearing house for com- 
plaints, queries, and suggestions from 
members of the division concerning 
matters of welfare and ethics; co- 
operate with the officers, section chair- 
men, and other committees of this 
division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation in all matters pertaining to 
welfare and ethics, and in certain 
cases shall recommend specific action, 
including the employment of legal 
counsel.” 

While this committee is in no way 
a device by which teachers attempt 
to maintain the status quo in any 
school or school system, it does be- 
come a source of strength for those 
teachers (and this includes all educa- 
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WELFARE COMMITTEE 


in Lake Shore Division of IEA 
cooperates with state association 


to protect the rights of teachers. 


By RALPH J. FROST, JR. 


Public Relations Chairman 
Lake Shore Divisions, 1E.A 


tional workers) who find themselves 
facing unjustified dismissal. 

It must be emphasized that the wel- 
fare and ethics committee of the Lake 
Shore Division in cooperation with 
the state association stands ready to 
protect the tenure rights of those 
teachers who warrant that protection. 
Under no circumstances does the 
Lake Shore Division condone pro- 
fessional incompetency or unethical 
practices, and no action is taken in 
any case until a careful investigation 
has been made. 

The division does -not interest it- 
self in any case unless the teacher re- 
quests assistance. Then, if the case 
in question warrants support, the 
division’s committee in conjunction 
with the state office takes whatever 
steps are necessary to help the 
teacher. This includes financial aid. 

All members of the Lake Shore Di- 
vision have been fully apprised of the 
nature of the welfare and ethics com- 
mittee and what it can do to help 
them if they can justify its support. 
In addition, they have been given 
specific information about what steps 
are necessary should they be con- 
fronted with dismissal. This is set 
forth on a small card which is given 
to each member. 

If the teacher desires the assist- 
ance of the committee, he must at 
once telephone the committee chair- 
man, and must confirm the telephone 
conversation with a letter. The divi- 
sion immediately notifies the state 
IEA office and begins an investiga- 
tion. 

The teacher is advised to send a 
written request for a hearing to the 
president of the board of education, 
and he is informed that the request 
must be sent by registered mail within 
10 days of notification date. 
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The division’s welfare and ethics 
committee keeps the state office fully 
informed as developments unfold. 
The committee calls upon the state 
office for advice and suggestions, and 
welcomes assistance from the state 
organization in any or all aspects of 
the case in question. 


Mediation 


The welfare and ethics committee 
stands ready to act as a mediator in 
any dispute, and so informs all inter- 
ested parties. The committee places 
much emphasis upon its role as a me- 
diator. It is always willing to exert 
the influence of its good office to 
bring about an amicable settlement 
of differences. 

If mediation fails and the board 
of education sustains its decision, the 
teacher is again advised that he may 
request—in writing—a hearing before 
a board. of appeals appointed by the 
county superintendent of schools. If 
the board of appeals sustains the de- 
cision of the board of education, the 
teacher may carry the dispute to the 
circuit court. 


As a professional group the IIli- 
nois Education Association and its 
Lake Shore Division strive constantly 
to effect an ever-increasing under- 
standing among teachers, board mem- 
bers, parents, and other interested 
groups. However, the association 
realizes that, in spite of these efforts, 
disputes will arise. In these cases it 
gives support to those who deserve it. 

This assistance is extended not 
only to those teachers who have ten- 
ure, but also to those who are in their 
probationary period. In these latter 
cases the counsel and advice of the 
committee and state association are 
available. 
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All Fuel, elec- House Mis- 

items Cloth- tricity, furnish- cella- 

Date weighted Food ing Rent andice ings neous 

1939: August 15.............. 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 
1946: June 15................... 133.3 145.6 157.2 108.5 110.5 156.1 127.9 
*1950: January 15............ 168.2 196.0 185.0 129.4 140.0 184.7 155.1 
°1950: June 15............... 170.2 203.1 184.6 130.9 139.1 184.8 154.6 
*1951: February 15.......... 183.8 226.0 202.0 134.0 143.9 209.7 163.2 


*Data for this date edjusted to meet new revision in items of index. 





WHAT ABOUT 


i as well as other citizens 
are showing increasing interest in the 
consumers’ price index of the US 
Department of Labor. Well they may, 
for the labor department’s statistics 
are generally accepted as indicating 
the amount of rise or fall in the cost 
of living, and school boards and other 
employers are accepting the index as 
a standard to use in the adjustment of 
wages or salaries. 

The consumers’ price index indi- 
cates the percentage increase in the 
average price of a group or groups 
of items for a given month over a 
similar pricing of the same items for 
the period of 1935-39. The items 
used in the index are obtained by 
studying the purchasing habits of 
moderate-income families. The aver- 
age price of any particular group of 
items for the 1935-39 period is as- 
signed an index number of 100. The 
percentage increase in price over the 
1935-39 price of any group of items 
may be found for a given month by 
subtracting 100 from the consumers’ 
price index for that month. 

The consumers’ price index of 
major group classifications for se- 
lected dates is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

In almost all agreements between 
employers and employees which tie 
wages or salaries to the cost of living, 
the US Department of Labor index is 
used as an indicator of change in cost 
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INDEXES? 


LIVING 


OF 
COST 


of living. If the employment happens 
to be in or near a city from which 
the department obtains prices, the 
index for that city is used; if em- 
ployment is not in or near such a 
city, the general index is used. 

Existing methods of relating sal- 
aries to the consumers’ price index 
are extremely diverse. However, 
there seem to be only two basic ideas 
involved. One is that the employee 
should receive an increase or decrease 
determined by taking a percent of 
his salary. This percent is in pro- 
portion to a certain amount of change 
in the price index. The other is to 
apply a flat rate of increase regard- 
less of salary, also related to a cer- 
tain amount of change in the consum- 
ers’ price index. 


How Much Adjustment? 


Diversity of method is not caused 
chiefly by differences in basic ideas 
or logic, but comes rather from pre- 
conceived ideas of how much wage 
adjustment should take place for a 
certain change in the price index, 
from lack of logic, and from the fre- 
quency at which adjustments are 
made. Some adjust every three 
months while others adjust only once 
each year. Regardless of the fre- 
quency of adjustment, an average in- 
dex covering the period of adjust- 
ment should be used, because one 
monthly index often does not accu- 
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Teachers’ salaries are being tied 
to the indexes by various methods. 


By WAYNE A. STONEKING 
IEA Research Assistant 


rately represent the change for the 
period chosen. 

If the percentage method is used, 
the adjustment is logically found by 
determining the percentage change in 
the index, all items weighted, and 
applying this percent to the salary. 

For example: Assume that the 
period chosen for adjustment is one 
school year (July 1 to June 30), 
that the average index for the 1949-50 
school year is 168.2, and that the 
average index for 1950-51 is 180.9. 
Then the amount of change is 12.7 
points (180.9 minus 168.2). The 
percent of change is 7.55 (12.7 di- 
vided by 168.2). This percent ap- 
plied to a salary of $4000 would re- 
sult in an adjustment of $302. A 
teacher with a salary of $2600 would 
receive an adjustment of only $196.30. 

Proponents of the percentage 
method insist that differences in sal- 
aries have sound bases—training, ex- 
perience, merit, etc—and should 
therefore be perpetuated. As demon- 
strated above, the percentage method 
not only perpetuates these differences 
but increases them. It is recognized 
that the difference in amounts re- 
ceived as occasioned by differences 
in salaries would be somewhat de- 
creased by income taxes and pension 
deductions. However, pension deduc- 
tions are eventually returned with 
interest. 


Those who favor the flat rate 
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method believe that a cost of living 
adjustment should mean what the 
name implies, that it is for the pur- 
pose of insuring a salary which will 
meet the cost of a certain living stand- 
ard and that this standard applies 
equally to everyone covered by the 
agreement. Because of graduated in- 
come taxes employees with higher 
salaries do not receive as much in- 
crease in take-home pay using the 
flat rate system, but they are less in 
need of additional pay to meet the 
accepted standard of living. 


The flat rate increase should equal 
the amount of additional pay that an 
individual or family would need to 
meet the increase in prices indicated 
by a change in the consumers’ price 
index. This flat rate is commonly 
expressed as a certain amount per 
point of change in index. The Gen- 
eral Motors agreement, expressed in 
terms of cents per hour, provides an 
annual adjustment of $18.25 per point 
of change in the Department of Labor 
index, all items weighted, assuming a 
40-hour week, no overtime, and pay 
for 52 weeks. 


Equal Standard? 


If it is assumed that a percentage 
change in the index produces an 
equal percentage change in wages, 
then this rate of $18.25 per index 
point in the General Motors agree- 
ment was based on an annual income 
of approximately $3000 when the 
price index was 164.6. Teachers’ 
salary schedules usually consider the 
needs of an individual only, not a 
family. Some schedules treat the 
family problem separately by provid- 
ing dependency allowances ; however, 
these are always inadequate. 

To strictly adhere to the cost-of- 
living, equal-living-standard, idea, 
adjustments would be made only to 
a base salary which would provide 
the employee with the funds necessary 
to enjoy the standard of living agreed 
upon at the time the cost of living 
agreement was made. Employees re- 
ceiving salaries greater than the base 
salary plus adjustments would not 
receive additional pay for cost of 
living. However, it is generally 
recognized that such a system would 
tend to wipe out desirable salary 
differences due to greater training, 
experience, and merit, so that few if 
any agreements operate strictly on the 
cost-of-living basis. 
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The Jean-Age Padagogues 


Danville High students may take ‘Introduction to Teaching’ course. 


By DONNA RICHISON 
Student, Danville High School 


“Clifford, why did you write four if 
you knew the answer was five?” 

“I just wrote the first thing that came 
into my head,” was Clifford’s reply. 

This is one of the many reasons why 
teaching is never monotonous. The teacher 
is always surprised by the variety of an- 
swers that are constantly being given in 
our schools today. 

In Danville High School there has been 
instituted a new semester course called 
“Introduction to Teaching,” for students 
interested in becoming teachers. The stu- 
dents are given the entire picture of 
teaching—the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages. 

For six weeks the class studies why one 
should become a teacher, what it takes to 
be a teacher, what the opportunities in 
teaching are, and how to train for teaching. 

The class learns that teachers are the 
“soldiers of peace.” They are teaching 
people how to live in one world and are 
constantly battling a war against prejudice, 
greed, and ignorance. The teacher works 
with the most precious and invaluable ma- 
terial of the world—the future citizens. 
One gains many intangible rewards from 
teaching. Teachers are able to continue 
broadening their knowledge while teaching. 

Patience, a good disposition, a sense of 
humor, good general appearance, and im- 
partiality are some of the traits necessary 
for a teacher. A person should have at 
least four years of college training before 
entering this profession. 
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The students of this class are guided 
toward the opportunities of the teaching 
field. Elementary, pre-school, and special- 
ized jobs are particularly stressed. 

To study the requirements, costs, and 
advantages of different colleges in which 
he might be interested is one of the op- 
portunities which the student of this teach- 
ing class has. This helps him very much 
when he is ready to choose his school. 

The second period of the semester is 
spent observing elementary teachers and 
classes at work. The class visits all eight 
grades. 

During the last six weeks, the student 
has his chance at actual teaching. Each 
person is assigned to an elementary teacher 
in the field or grade of his choice. I was 
under a sixth grade mathematics teacher. 
At first I only watched the class procedure 
and the reactions of the children, but fin- 
ally the big day came! I got to teach the 
class! I explained things to them, gave 
extra help to those who needed it, gave 
them tests, and graded their papers. It 
was certainly heart-touching to watch the 
children grow with knowledge. 


Teaching and Reading 


While the students are teaching, they 
are also reading material on the behavior 
and problems of the school-age child. This 
helps them to more fully understand the 
children. 


If something shouid happen so that | 
never teach a day, I have still gained much 
in dealing with children. I understand 
why they do some of the little things they 
do. This course has helped me see the 
teacher’s viewpoint in situations which 
have arisen in my classes. I have gained 
poise in standing in front of the class. | 
have now had a taste of teaching, and | 
know that it is the profession for me! 


VP 
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THERE ARE STILL abe. IN READING 


—a plea for spelling and phonics. 


By ROBERT E. WALTERS 
Principal, Wilder-Waite School, Alta 


7 
Vey FEW children passing from the 
first to the second grade have a speak- 
ing acquaintanceship with the 26 let- 
ters of the alphabet. However 
old-fashioned this may sound, all the 
words in our English language are 
still dependent upon these letters. 

A child without knowledge of the 
names and sounds of these letters in 
learning to read may well be com- 
pared to a house without a founda- 
tion. He cannot be expected to build 
a permanent and functional educa- 
tional background upon so flimsy a 
base as that afforded by the sight- 
reading method. 


Fill in the Blank 


The importance formerly placed on 
the teaching of spelling has faded into 
the background. Many of the mod- 
ern spelling texts have developed into 
nothing more than mere workbooks in 
which the child fills in a few mean- 
ingless blanks for each daily assign- 
ment. 

By this time some readers have 
perhaps labeled me as an old-fash- 
ioned, backwoods teacher. Neverthe- 
less, if some of the more modern 
methods have failed to get results— 
and they have failed in many cases— 
then it is time to realize that some 
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of the earlier methods of teaching 
spelling were certainly well-founded. 

From observation of primary teach- 
ing during recent years, it appears to 
me that too much time is spent by 
the children in listening to record- 
ings, modeling clay figures, playing 
simple games, dabbling in water col- 
ors, or going on many field trips to 
the fire house, bakery, airport, and 
dairy farm. The social education of 
youngsters should not be neglected, 
but how much more effective these 
extra activities would be if the chil- 
dren were first given a thorough 
introduction to the necessary subject- 
matter which would make such ex- 
periences more meaningful. 

Children in the primary grades are 
possessed with vivid imaginations. 
This can be detected by watching the 
games which they invent during free- 
play periods and by listening to their 
childish conversations. They live in a 
dream world peopled by imaginary 
beings quite unlike those of everyday 
living. 

Yet, most of the primiary readers 
deal with such dull subjects as Jim 
and Judy riding in a wagon, going 
with Father and Mother for a car 
ride, or playing with ordinary ani- 
mals. Gone are the stories such as 
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Old Long Ears, the cruel elephant, 
The Gingerbread Boy, Reynard the 
Fox, Chicken Licken and the Falling 
Sky, and many other stories in which 
animals and inanimate objects as- 
sumed the roles of human beings and 
captivated the imaginations of young 
children. 

In discussing this problem with 
educators I have been told that the 
teacher should find these stories and 
use them as supplementary reading 
materials. However, this is easier 
said than done when a busy teacher 
is overwhelmed with the enormous 
task of teaching 30 six-year-olds the 
rudiments of beginning reading. 

In almost any situation we find 
those who are ready to accept new 
inventions and new ideas wholeheart- 
edly and without question, and try 
to put them to work after discarding 
the old ones. In opposition to this 
we find the reactionary types who 
refuse to accept anything new because 
the old way was good enough for 
them and their fathers. It is up to us, 
then, to weigh both the old and the 
new and to salvage those things from 
both which will be most beneficial. 

Since the sight method of reading 
is apparently inadequate, let us in- 
corporate some of the old and tried 
phonetic and alphabet methods inte 
the teaching of reading. 


Build With Sound 


For a time it was shouted to the 
roof-tops that those who learned to 
read by the phonetic method were 
slow readers and were lacking in 
comprehension. But, how efficient 
is sight-method teaching when the 
pupil hurries over words which he 
cannot pronounce correctly and has 
no idea of their meanings? 

After the first-graders have been 
given a reasonable period of adjust- 
ment to school life, let us introduce 
the teaching of simple phonetics. In 
a short time, after having learned 
some of the more common sounds 
such as a, b, c, d, f, and g, they are 
ready to start building words and can 
progress rapidly from there. 

During the last half of the first 
year they should be introduced to 
combination sounds such as sh, ch, 
tch, sm, and various other common 
combinations. This can be incorpo- 
rated very easily with the reading of 
primary stories. When the children 
find that they are able to work out 

(Continued on page 368) 
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A. OF US are familiar with the re- 
cent trends toward the development 
of more adequate educational facilities 
in our communities. In practically 
every village in Illinois it is possible 
to see new school buildings supple- 
menting or replacing old and out- 
dated plants. 

With the construction of this new 
and more adequate classroom space, 
there has been a growing realization 
that, having replaced the old red brick 
schoolhouse, we must also replace the 
old-fashioned school yard with a play- 
ground in full keeping with the mod- 
ern indoor facilities. 

In developing the new outdoor 
facilities it has been necessary to 
recognize the mistakes of the past. 
The principal shortcoming of the old- 
fashioned school yard was its lack of 
size. Much study has resulted in the 
establishment of formulae for arriving 
at a desirable acreage for a given 
number of students. Practically all 
of the new schools have observed at 
least the rules for minimum site size. 

A second shortcoming of the old 
school yard was that it was unusable 
for much of the school year due to 
inclement weather. Unless, by some 
good fortune, a suitable drainage sys- 
tem existed, the playground was just 
a mudhole most of the time, and 
when it wasn’t it was so dusty that 
its use for play was hampered. The 
maintenance of a lawn was well nigh 
impossible, and building maintenance 
was complicated by the tracking in 
of mud and loose gravel. The “all- 
weather” play area has been a natural 
development as the solution to this 
vexing problem. 

The true all-weather area is just 
what its title implies—a _ hard-sur- 
faced area that dries quickly after 
rains, from which snow can be readily 
removed, and which requires a mini- 
mum amount cf maintenance to keep 
in operation. 


Basic Factors 


Several basic factors should be con- 
sidered in planning these areas. 
Among them are a workable size, the 
anticipated uses, a favorable location, 
and the type of surface to be em- 
ployed. 

The size of the play area will, of 
course, depend upon the anticipated 
number of users and the activities 
that will take place upon its surface. 
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On play areas now built, sizes vary 
from a 25-foot diameter circle for 
wheel-toy play, all the way up to 
large multiple-use areas containing 10 
or more tennis courts. 

A reasonable size for use by sec- 
ondary pupils appears to be around 
125 feet by 100 feet. A minimum 
size would be 125 feet long by 50 
feet wide and, where more area is 
needed, the width may be increased 
in 50-foot increments. The amount of 
suitable terrain and the amount of 
money available for the improvement 
will also have a bearing on the size 
selected. 

Once the basic desired size has been 
roughly estimated, the site should be 
carefully examined for possible loca- 
tions of the play area. It should be 
borne in mind that the 125-foot 


corner. This slope may appear to be 
excessive when compared with the 
recommendations found in many 
manuals, but through experience it 
has been found to be necessary to in- 
sure the prompt availability of the 
play area after rainfall. However, on 
areas to be used for tennis only, the 
slope should be considerably flatter. 


Paving 


The all-weather area may be paved 
with asphalt or cement concrete. Of 
the two, experience dictates a strong 
preference for the asphalt. Its first 
cost generally runs about 25 percent 
less than that for concrete, and its 
maintenance is also much cheaper and 
more easily accomplished. Its sur- 
face is much more flexible than con- 
crete and not subject to such dramatic 





MUDHOLE 
layghound.? 


The surfacing makes the difference. 


By MERTON F. POSTLE 


Winnetka 











length should be measured in a north- 
south direction to provide the best 
orientation for court games. 

The best location is usually that 
abutting the gymnasium, maxing for 
easy access to the locker rooms and 
sources of play equipment. Care 
should be taken to avoid placement 
immediately outside classrooms, 
where noise from the play area would 
offer a distraction from study. 

An area should be sought that will 
provide natural drainage, avoiding as 
much as possible excessive earthwork 
and the construction of a costly drain- 
age system. The ideal slope is one 
having about one foot of drop per 
hundred feet of length, with the paved 
area so placed on it that the surface 
will be drained diagonally toward one 
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failures as the latter. Its black sur- 
face does not produce glare, and 
snow will melt more promptly from it. 

As with all 
weather area will be no better than its 
supporting base. The base should be 
of crushed stone, and where sub- 
grade conditions are reasonably good, 
it should be six inches in thickness 
after compaction. In no case should 
the final base thickness be less than 
five inches. The asphaltic topping 
should be one and one-half inches 
thick after compaction, and should be 
of the hot mix type. For best re- 
sults the mixture should contain more 
fine material than is designated in 
the standard State Highway Depart- 
ment specifications. 

The curbs around the edge of the 


pavements, the all- 
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pavement should be of the steel “es- 
tate” type for best results. Wooden 
curbs are entirely satisfactory in use, 
but must be replaced from time to 
time. 

The larger all-weather areas should 
be arranged to permit the play of 
tennis, volley ball, basketball, and 
soccer. The tennis and volley ball 
net posts should be sleeved and pro- 
vided with hole covers to permit their 
removal so that the area may be used 
for general physical education and 
play. Even the smallest play areas 
should have a basketball backboard 
or two. 

For safety’s sake no apparatus such 
as swings, climbers, slides, and teeters 
should be installed on paved areas. 
These are best placed on a tanbark 
and sand area. 

At many schools where all-weather 
play areas have been installed, there 
has been a temptation to use the area 
for overflow parking for large com- 
munity gatherings. This use should 
be rigidly avoided, since the oil drip- 
pings from the vehicles will soften the 
asphalt surface and will also make the 
pavement dirty and hazardous for 
subsequent play. 


Answers to Questions About GI Training 


July 25, 1951, is the latest date for most 
World War 2 veterans to begin GI Bill 
education and training. However, veteran- 
teachers who take GI Bill courses during 
succeeding summer vacations may con- 
tinue to do so after the cut-off date, pro- 
vided they meet certain qualifications. 

Here are the answers to the questions 
most frequently asked about the GI Bill 
and Public Law 16 programs, as found in 
a “Fact Sheet” recently released by the 
Veterans Administration. 


1. When is the cut-off date? 


The GI Bill states that a veteran’s 
course of education or training “shall be 
initiated not later than four years after 
either the date of his discharge or the 
termination of the present war, whichever 
is the later. Termination of the war, for 
GI Bill purposes, was fixed at July 25, 
1947, by Public Law 239, 80th Congress. 


Therefore: 

1. Veterans discharged on or before 
July 25, 1947, (and this includes most of 
World War 2 veterans) must begin GI 
Bill training by July 25, 1951. 

2. Veterans discharged after July 25, 
1947, must start within four years from 
their date of discharge. 

3. Veterans who enlisted or reenlisted 
under the Voluntary Recruitment Act 
(between Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 5, 1946) 


may count the entire period of their 





School Bus - 1951 





Mud is an educational problem when it 
is on country roads. This road in Spring- 
point Township and some other former 
school bus routes in Cumberland County 
were so bad for a seven-weeks period that 
children were transported to the buses in 
wagons, tractors, and even horse-drawn 
buggies. 
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These road conditions, the worst in 
three years, existed over all of Cumber- 
land Unit District No. 17, according to 
Supt. R. H. Lane, and it was practically 
impossible for the buses to cover over 
50 percent of their normal routes. The 
district includes Toledo, Greenup, and 
Jewett. 
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enlistment or reenlistment as war service 
for GI Bill purposes. They must start 
training within four years from the end 
of their enlistment or reenlistment period. 


2. Is there a cut-off date for Public 

Law 16 trainees? 

There is no cut-off date for starting 
courses under Public Law 16, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act for disabled 
veterans. 

Disabled veterans may begin Public 
Law 16 training at any time after dis- 
charge, but in time to complete it by the 
wind-up of the program. The wind-up, for 
World War 2 veterans, is July 25, 1956. 
For veterans disabled after fighting started 
in Korea, the termination is nine years 
from the end of the current emergency, a 
date yet to be established. 

3. What is meant by “initiating” train- 
ing? 

To initiate GI Bill training by the cut- 
off date means actually to begin. It does 
not mean merely to make an application 
for training before the deadline, with the 
training itself to begin sometime after- 
wards. 


4. Are there any special rulings that 
apply in special circumstances? 

In several instances, VA has made 
special rulings with respect to the GI 
Bill cut-off date. The rulings have been 
necessary to apply the cut-off date to 
special circumstances. 

Veterans who have started GI Bill train- 
ing and interrupt it to go back into active 
military or naval service will not be 
bound by the cut-off date. 

Veterans who complete pre-medical, pre- 
dental, or pre-osteopath training under 
the GI Bill, but haven’t yet gained ad- 
mittance to medical, dental, or osteopath 
schools, will be permitted to start their 
advanced training in such schools when- 
ever an accredited school wherever located 
has room for him—even if it is after the 
cut-off date. 

Veteran-teachers who take GI Bill 
courses during succeeding summer vaca- 
tions may continue to do so after the cut- 
off date. They will have to meet certain 
qualifications. Their study must lead to- 
ward a degree; they must be continuously 
employed as a school teacher the rest of 
the year, and they must not skip any GI 
Bill summer sessions. 

Veterans who finish GI Bill undergrad- 
uate courses and intend to go ahead with 
graduate training which would start after 
the cut-off date may do so, if they file an 
application for their advanced training 
sometime before they complete their under- 
graduate work. 

They must start their additional training 
at the end of their summer vacation period, 
and the graduate course must be a normal 
progression of previous studies. 

This ruling also applies to those who 
finish undergraduate studies after the 
cut-off date, and wish to continue advanced 
studies at the end of the vacation period. 
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THE ODD>AID SCHOOL TEACHER 


Survey of primary teachers in southern Illinois 


By SINA M. MOTT 


Associate Professor of Preschool Education 


Southern Illinois University 


= one can determine the type 
of curriculum the primary teacher 
needs, a study should be made of the 
needs of the teachers who are already 
in the field: who are they, where 
do they come from, and what are they 
doing when they are not teaching? 

The student branch of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, with 
the leadership of Dr. Sina M. Mott, 
associate professor in education, 
made a study of the life and needs 
of the primary teachers in southern 
Illinois. 

Three items which the branch need- 
ed to know were: 1) are they single 
or married, 2) do they have depend- 
ents, and 3) do they live in a room, 
an apartment, a home, or with par- 
ents? 

This study was made of 420 pri- 
mary teachers—nursery, kindergar- 
ten, first-, second-, and third-grade 
teachers. Inasmuch as southern IIli- 
nois has no large industrial section, 
the 420 primary teachers in the towns 
and villages around Southern Illinois 
University well represented the total 
number of primary teachers of all 
southern Illinois. 

Of the 420 primary teachers, 2 
percent were nursery teachers, 11 
percent kindergarten, 31 percent first- 
grade, 30 percent second-grade, and 
26 percent third-grade. They all 
taught in the public schools except the 
nursery teachers. 


Married or Single? 


The field in which the “old maid 
school teacher” once had full control 
is now being used by the married 
women. All of the nursery teachers 
in this group were married. (It was 
noted before that the nursery schools 
were private.) Fifty percent or half 
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shows more than half are married, more than half 


have dependents, and 80 percent live in homes. 


of both the kindergarten and first- 
grade teachers were married, more 
than half (54 percent) of the third- 
grade teachers. Only in the second 
grade did we find less than half of the 
teachers married, and there 41 per- 
cent. Thus a program planned to 
meet the needs of the single teacher 
does not meet the needs of half the 
group. 

These figures do not tell the total 
story. They do not tell how many 
of the 54 percent were married when 
they started to teach. Neither do 
they tell how many taught a year or 
so and then got married, dropping out 
a number of years to get their family 
started before re-entering the teaching 
profession. 

But these figures do emphasize the 
fact that to plan a curriculum to meet 
the needs of the primary teacher we 
must plan for the married woman. 
More than that, we must provide re- 
fresher courses for those who, having 
been out a number of years, need 
to become acquainted with the best in 
methods. 


Do They Have Dependents? 


Where both the wife and husband 
were working, the husband was not 
considered a dependent. The depend- 
ents listed in order of frequency were : 
children, mother, father, both parents, 
and invalid husband. 

Fifty-eight percent of the 420 pri- 
mary teachers were supporting or 
helping their husbands in the support 
of one or more besides themselves. 
A large number of single teachers 
were supporting one or more besides 
themselves. Superintendents and 
school boards who are giving married 
men a higher salary would do weil to 
find out how many of their single 
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teachers are supporting one or both 
parents. 

Those who plan a primary curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of the pri- 
mary teacher must take into account 
the fact that more than half of these 
girls will be either supporting or 
helping to support one or more be- 
sides themselves. 


Where Do They Live? 


If your picture of the primary 
teacher is that of the “old maid” 
living in one room and eating around 
the corner at the restaurant, then 
brush the cobwebs out of your mind. 
Wake up and meet the modern pri- 
mary teacher coming out of her home. 

Only 6 percent came from one 
room and only 5 percent came from 
the parental home. It would be of 
interest to learn how many of these 
are aiding in the support of the 
parental home. Only 9 percent came 
from apartments. (Remember the 
study was made of teachers in south- 
ern Illinois where there are no large 
industrial areas.) By far the largest 
number, 80 percent, came stepping 
out of homes with market baskets on 
their arms. The traditional book bag 
has disappeared. 

Yes, to meet the needs of this mod- 
ern primary teacher the curriculum 
must take into account the dual pro- 
fession of teaching school and running 
a home. 

Inasmuch as 54 percent of southern 
Illinois primary teachers are married, 
58 percent are supporting one or 
more besides themselves, and 80 per- 
cent live in homes, it becomes evident 
that the curriculum for these teachers 
should take into account the dual pro- 
fession—that of teaching school and 
that of running a home. 
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Here's an Idea... 


Peoria pictures from Peoria Star; Stillman 
ron pictures from Rockford Morning St 
* a a 


THE PLANETARY SYSTEM was made clear to fourth- 
graders at Lincoln School in Champaign when their 
teacher, Mrs. Ruby Clark, helped them make one with 
empty spools, balls of cotton, and wire. Apparatus re- 
volves on axis. 
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from PEORIA... 


A “BOARD OF EXPERTS" (upper left) helps keep students 
on their toes in the seventh-grade class of Mrs. Elza Peck 
at Whittier School in Peoria. When a board member fails 
to answer a question, the askee replaces him. Posters 
stressing the menace of the common cold were made by 
sixth-grade students of Glen McCullough at Franklin 
School. Third-graders at Glen Oak School (above) 
learned “what happens when you dial," thanks to a “tele- 
phone project" made available by the Bell Telephone Co. 


from SYILLMAN VALLEY... 


ATOMIC ENERGY and safety pre- 
cautions against atomic bombing were 
studied and demonstrated recently by 
physics students at Stillman Valley 
High School. At left, an “atomic 
mushroom" is produced in the physics 
laboratory by Robert Joesten while 
Supt. Stanley Roe observes. In the 
center, Edward Bishop touches off a 
chain reaction by dropping a moth- 
ball in a field of three dozen mouse- 
traps loaded with mothballs which fly 
into the air and set off other traps. 
At right, instructor George Manus 
explains fission of uranium to students 
Robert Janssen and Lewis Krauthoff. 








To help us make ILLINOIS EDUCATION the kind of professional 


magazine you want in 1951-52, please answer the following questions: 


What have you liked most about ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION in 1950-51? 


What have you disliked about the 


magazine? 


What suggestions would you like to make for either 
appearance or content of the 1951-52 issues? 


Please clip and mail to: 


Hope Angel, Editor 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
100 East Edwards Street 

Springfield, Illinois 


No signaturo. needed. Thank you. 
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School Projector 
And Films Used 
For Summer Movies 


We had used our 16mm movie projector 
to such great advantage. In the short 
year and one-half that we owned it, we 
had acquired a library of educational 
movies and had rented many educational 
as well as entertainment features. Movies 
were a weekly event at our school, and one 
of the most popular events at that. 

Our youngsters, kindergarten through 
sixth grade, shared these experiences with 
enthusiasm. Perhaps it was a bus trip 
from Maine to California or just a little 
skit showing what happened to Jimmy 
when he did not brush his teeth. Mothers 
visited on Tuesday afternoon just to see 
the movie. PTA program chairmen made 
use of this handy device either to present 
an amateur movie of Canada taken by a 
local fisherman or to show a film on how 
to make a cake—for everyone likes a 
movie. 


Idea Spread 


Just one thing annoyed us. June would 
soon be here and the projector would be 
stored for three long months. It seemed 
a shame, especially since everyone enjoyed 
our visual education program so much. 

Then someone had an idea and it spread 
like wildfire. Perhaps we could have out- 
door movies. Sound was tested. The 
location was chosen. A means of sus- 
pending a screen from a school window 
was devised. 

But where could we get the money? An 
approximate amount was set. Families 
volunteered contributions until the quota 
was met. 

Now final arrangements were being 
made. A film company was contacted. 
Tuesday night was chosen. Shows were 
to begin the middle of June and continue 
for eight weeks. Show-time would be 
after sunset. In case of inclement weather 
the show “would go on” in the school 
auditorium. 


Weekly Event 


So, come June, children began to flock 
to Washington School on Tuesday nights. 
Not only children, but parents and grand- 
parents came. The crowds grew as the 
summer progressed. For word was going 
round about “a nice way to spend a hot 
summer evening.” And so even children 
from across town began to attend these 
weekly events. 

This year provisions have already been 
made to continue this summer recreation 
which has meant so much to our school 
and community. A goodly portion of our 
carnival receipts was allotted to “summer 
movies—something worthwhile in outdoor 
entertainment.” 

—Heten ScuHarer, Washington School, 
Murphysboro. 
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GIANT REFINERY UNITS like these at our Whiting, Indiana refinery are by the investment of our 96,000 owners. Last year about two-thirds 
among the tools of our trade which help Standard Oil employees to of our profits were retained in the business to help pay for new equip- 
earn good wages and enjoy steady work. Our tools are made possible ment which helped increase the book value of the owners’ stock. 


ould 


| be 
med E BETTER the tools a man has on his job, the more he 
can produce—and the more he can earn. Each em- 


2 
yet 2 of our profits help ployee of Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies is backed 
by an average investment of $31,400 in tools and equipment. 
3 There’s an oid question, “Which came first—the chicken 


ead 

ut- or the egg?”’ In our case, modern tools and equipment help 

Th us make a profit, but we could not have them unless we made 
e a profit. In recent years, about two-thirds of our profits— 


sus- the money left after paying all expenses and taxes—have been 
low plowed back into the company to help expand and renew the 
facilities that enable us to serve you. 


The remaining one-third of the profits has gone in the form 








An of dividend payments to the more than 96,000 owners of 
lies Standard Oil as a return on their investment. Last year’s 

ote dividends had a value of $3.14 per share of stock. 
Because they are good workers and are provided with good 
tools, our employees earn good wages and have the security 

ing of steady work. 

ed Profits benefit our cust s, too. B of profits, new 
: equipment increases the supply of products and improves 


their quality. That’s the customer's “dividend.” 
Yes, profits give investors a fair return on their investment. 
They —_ employees good earnings, and the security of steady 

















be work. And they give you a dependable supply of products at 

ner prices so economical that gasoline, for example—compared 

901 with most of the things you buy—is an outstanding bargain. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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il, HIGH PRODUCTION MEANS good earnings for N. H. HIGH PRODUCTION MEANS a fair return for Mrs. HIGH PRODUCTION MEANS lower prices and better 
James of our Casper, Wyoming refinery and for lvah P. Clayton of St. Joseph, Missouri, one ofthe quality i of Standard Oil like 
46,700 other Standard Oil employ At our refin- 96,000 owners of Standard Oil. No one person owns = Myrtie Monenof Ft. Dodge, Iowa, a regular customer 
eries, one big reason for high production is our modern cae ee eect one Of the institutional of Newell H. Fawkes. Gasoline, for example, now 

= catalytic crackers, the largest of which can produce 1g many tional and charitabl sells at about the same price, excluding taxes, as in 
enough gasoline to keep 200,000 il ng. Spina, at aaeoaen ae, 1925; on a performance basis it is worth 50% more. 
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Declaration of Interdependence 
Ww nw Ww 


Excerpts from the Khattri Memorial Lecture given at the All-India Educational Conference in Hyderabad 
Dec. 29, 1950, by Chris A. De Young, formerly of ISNU and the NEA, who is now Fulbright lecturer at 
the Central Institute of Education, University of Delhi, India. 


India and America are two of the 
many members of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession and of other 
professional organizations, 
The charters of these 
Inter- 


international 
such as UNESCO. 
organizations are Declarations of 
dependence. 

As teachers we place our membership 
in our national organization in the larger 
context of world citizenship. We are 
independent but we are also mutually so 
dependent that we are interdependent. 
What happens under the tamarind trees 
here in Hyderabad, India, affects events 
under the elm trees in my home city of 


Normal, II. 
Atoms and People 


Educational isolationism must die in an 
age of professional interdependence. In 
a scientific age that splits atoms, education 
must help unite peoples. For example, our 
common humanity dictates that teachers 
and textbooks accent more and more those 
things which we have as a common de- 
nominator. The teaching of the geography 


of the various countries by stressing the 
eccentricities of peoples ought to be re- 
placed by the common-elements  ap- 
proach, with variations explained in terms 
of history, geography, economics, climate, 
and anthropology. 

This is an age of supersonic speed which 
shortens distances. When I came to India 
30 years ago I spent almost a month en 
route from the United States. On this 
trip by air I was in the plane less than 
three days. In these speedy times we can- 
not afford to lose precicus moments in our 
task of building international relationships. 

We must begin to build interdependence 
in the minds and hearts of little children. 
Mahatma Gandhiji, a lover of children and 
peace, stated that the former was the 
starting point for the latter: “If we are 
to reach peace in this world and if we 
are to carry on a real war against war, 
we shall have to begin with children.” 
(Young India, Nov. 19, 1931.) 

It is a truism that the best way to 
send ideas and ideals abroad is to wrap 
them up in persons. The exchange of 




















Write for colorful new 
brochure of Delta 
1951 Millionaire Vaca- 
tion Tours, a greater 
value this year than 
ever before. 
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students and teachers is the throbbing 
heart of educational reciprocity. This 
direct method of personalized exchanges 
between our two great democracies has 
been facilitated by the joint Fulbright 
agreement signed this year by India and 
the United States. Exchanges are financed 
by rupee funds accruing from the sale 
of US government surplus property in 
India. 

I am happy to have the honor of being 
one of the first Fulbright appointees to 
come from America in this two-way ex- 
change. Next year I understand that 
80 students and teachers will be going 
from India to the United States under this 
reciprocal pact. 


Darkness and Light 


An ancient oriental proverb says: “The 
greater the diameter of light, the greater 
the circumference of darkness.” Par- 
adoxical as this may seem, it is indelibly 
true. The more ideas and ideals we ex- 
port and import, the more we shall find 
to exchange with each other. 


iy Summeh- ~~ 


MAKE It A DELTA 





Pack your things and step aboard a Deltaliner. There’s nothing faster, 
nothing finer, nothing more luxurious, to fabulous Miami Beach. A coach will 
drive you to your choice of six famed Miami Beach hotels, for eight days, 
seven nights. You will have a double room, breakfast each morning (in bed 
if you wish) and all hotel facilities: beach, pool, sports, social activities. 

You are Delta’s guest on two separate sightseeing tours of Greater Miami, 
plus a boat cruise through the waterways of this Venice of America. No 


millionaire could have more to enjoy. 


COMPLETE VACATION COST 


from Chicago .. . . $155.20 
from Cincinnati ... 130.80 
from Atlanta 97.10 


Ask your travel agent also about 
low-cost extensions to NASSAU, 
HAVANA, JAMAICA 
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Teachers Like Teaching: 
60 Out of 65 Say They 
Would Not Change Jobs 


Sixty out of 65 Illinois teachers sur- 
veyed recently said that, even if it were 
possible for them to change their profes- 
sion, they would continue teaching. 

Why? Because they enjoy it! 

Fifty-seven gave that as their first rea- 
son. Other reasons were association with 
youngsters, maximum personal satisfac- 
tion, intellectual challenge, gratitude of 
pupils, association with adults in the field, 
and security for the future. 

Three said they would not continue 
teaching if they had an opportunity to 
change professions. Their reasons: “de- 
sire to try something else,” “no time left 
for family,” “community too critical.” 

One person answered “I don’t know” 
to the question, and one did not answer. 

Seventy questionnaires were sent out 
by Mrs. Irene M. Herrmann, third grade 
teacher at Rochelle, in preparation for her 
part in a symposium on “Rewards of 
Teaching.” Sixty-five were returned. 

Said Mrs. Herrmann: “I wanted first- 
hand information to justify my convic- 
tions. . The unsigned replies showed 
clearly that, in 96 percent of the cases, 
teachers in the field were happy that they 
were in the teaching profession.” 

Mrs. Herrmann sent the questionnaires 
to teachers in “large and small systems 
as well as a few in the rural areas. Some 
were sent to kindergarten teachers, and 
some to those on the college level—with 
all levels in between.” 

Five other questions were also asked 
on the questionnaire. 

To the query: “What single factor 

makes teaching challenging to you?”, 30 
persons answered, “individual differences 
in children.” Other factors indicated were 
joy of watching youth grow, feeling of 
working with human individuals, meeting 
attitudes and interests of the individual 
child, guiding personality problems into 
good adjustment, and need for teaching of 
moral and spiritual values. 
_ Sixty-three answered yes to the ques- 
tion, “Do you feel that in communities 
generally, the life of the teacher is becom- 
ing less restricted by social pressure than 
has been the case in the past?” One an- 
Swered no. 
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Similarly, 62 answered affirmatively and 
three negatively to the question, “Do you 
feel that the teaching profession is being 
accorded greater recognition, due to the 
present-day emphasis on the need of edu- 
cation ?” 

Asked what, in their opinion, are the 
greatest assets of teaching, the teachers 
listed opportunity to work with children 
of all types, opportunity to work with 
trained people, opportunity to be of service 
to society in general, associations with 
youth—keeping one young in spirit, seeing 
individuals grow, “creative nature of teach- 


ing—each day is different,” personal satis- 
faction in guiding youth, respect of people 
in general, “increases one’s sense of hu- 
mor,” and long summer vacation 

As the profession’s “greatest liabilities” 
they gave “One’s work is never done,” the 
“take 
sap mental and physical strength, the so- 
cial pressure of the community, “results 
of teaching efforts are not always seen,” 
lack of enthusiasm and support from par- 
ents and students, and inconsistent admin- 


home worries,” large classes that 


istrative policies 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find useful 


Some of the flowers covered | 
in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


Asters + Azaleas 
—— Bleeding 
Heart 

“~~ Calendulas 

~——e« Camellia 
Carnations * Carrot Tops 
Chrysanthemums * Daffodils 
Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies 











Delphinium 

Fuchsias -——— ’ 
Gardenias - p> 
Gladiolus * Hellebore 
Hyacinths * Hollyhock 


Heliotrope + Iris * Kerria 
Larkspur + Lilacs + Lupine 
Marigolds - Pansies 
; Peonies 
f ——— — Petunias 
Poppies 

Roses 

-——— Sweetpeas 
Snapdragons * Tulips 
Violets * Waterlilies * Zinnia 
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The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious _— 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
**sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. \ 





HOW TO ADD LIFE 


to Cut Flowers 


Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 
for home and classroom. 


Here’s exciting small book, “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers.” Appreciating what flowers do for 
home and schoolroom, you will undoubtedly find 
this useful. Flowers are as individual as children, 
as you know. And by the easy-to-follow directions 
given, members of Ida S. Baillie Guild of Tacoma, 
Washington, report that flowers stay fresh and 
lovely longer (even days longer). 

If Further Interested—This rewarding little book 
described above METHODS OF KEEPING CUT 
FLowERS 414 x 2% inches, in gay colored inks, 
48 pages—50/¢ postpaid. Just write to IDAs, BAILLIE 
GUILD, Box 426, Lakeview, Washington. 
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ganninG & 
get the new catalog 
For the latest news on educational 
filmstrips, 2x2 slides and projection 


equipment, send for the new SVE 
catalog. 


The new catalog 
contains complete 
listings of re- 
cently released 
filmstrips, 

2 x 2 slides 
and Slide- 
sets on: Litera- 
ture and Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vocations, and Fine Arts. 


Easy-to-use equipment and accessories 
to implement your visual education pro- 
gram are described. For instance: 


The new Instructor Projector series 


with its improved optical system 
that gives even, brighter, sharper 
pictures. 


The Speed-i-o-Scope 


(Tachistoscope) for flash-recog- 
nition and remedial teaching. 


The Micro-Beam 


unit for projecting microscope slides 
for your science students. 


The world’s finest library of filmstrips and 
color slides is at your disposal at SVE. 


Use the coupon below to send for your 
catalog today! 








ee 

| 

I Yes! Please send me the brand new I 

y SVECATALOG of educational film- 

i strips, 2x2 slides and equipment. : 
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Teachers 
Look at Administrators 


Survey reveals their likes and dislikes. 


The most desirable trait in a school ad- 
ministrator, according to teachers surveyed 
on the subject recently, is that he exhibit 
“a friendly attitude toward the teacher.” 

“He commends a teacher for a job well 
done,” received the second highest rating 
in a spot survey done by Miss Edith T. 
Wentworth of DeKalb, president of the 
Illinois Education Association. She sent 
315 questionnaires in November, 1950, to 
37 towns in Illinois and at least one com- 
munity in each of 42 other states. Gen- 
erally, the communities ranged in popula- 
tion from 5000 to 75,000. Two hundred 
sixteen of the questionnaires were re- 
turned. 

Desirable 


Other “desirable” traits 
were: 

“He offers helpful suggestions to a 
teacher who goes to him with a problem.” 

“He shows no favoritism or discrimina- 
tion.” 

“He tries to equalize teacher loads.” 

“He urges the school board to provide 
for teacher welfare.” 

“He shows appreciation for extra-curri- 
cular activities.” 

“He makes it possible for the teacher 
to have free access to him.” 

“He assigns tasks, both curricular and 
extra-curricular, for which the teacher 
is best equipped.” 

“He feels a sense of responsibility for 
teacher morale.” 

“He helps build leadership ability in 
the teacher.” 

“He is willing to speak to the individual 
teacher who needs guidance rather than to 
generalize in faculty meeting.” 

The most undersirable traits, according 
to the rating, are “He selects a few 


top-ranking 
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teachers who report to him about the 
rest,” and “He reacts quickly and nega- 
tively to teacher suggestions for change of 
policy.” 

Undesirable 


Next in the “undesirable” 
were: 

“He makes assignments autocratically 
without discussion with the teacher in- 
volved,” “He listens to complaints of 
students or parents about teachers without 
evaluating them,” and “He is reluctant to 
delegate authority and leave the matter 
in the hands of a designated teacher or 
committee.” 

Of the 55 items in the questionnaire, 
only three did not receive a solitary rating 
of either “desirable” or “undesirable.” 
Those were all under the category, “The 
Administrator and the Community”: “He 
cooperates with community agencies 
charged with child welfare”; “He cooper- 
ates with [such youth organizations as 
Scouts and 4-H]”; and “He has social 
contacts with numerous people in the 
community.” 

The teachers also marked whether the 
statements were true of their own admin- 
istrator “usually,” ‘‘sometimes,’’ or 
“rarely,” or if they had “no opinion.” 

In answer to preliminary questions, 59 
teachers expressed themselves as want- 
ing more faculty or departmental meet- 
ings; 105 felt the need of conferences 
with their administrators (in addition to 
those who felt the need and had the 
conferences) ; 194 were willing to serve 
on committees requiring several hours a 
month in order to further democratic pro- 
cedures; and 152 had informed themselves 
about the multitudinous duties of an ad- 
ministrator. 


category 
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Missouri Teachers Invite 
Illinois Colleagues 
To Ranch in Ozarks 


Illinois teachers are invited to spend a 
vacation in the Ozarks this summer at cost. 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
extends the invitation to visit Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort, which is owned and op- 
erated by the association. 

This pleasant resort is on the Jack’s 
Fork River, in Shannon County. The 
cabins face the river and the sheer bluffs 
beyond it; behind them rises a mountain 
to a height of 1500 feet. 

The daily rate, based on actuai opera- 
tion costs, is $4.50 per person, which in- 
cludes meals and lodging. The weekly 
rate is $25 per person. Special rates on 
meals are made for small children. Two- 
room housekeeping cottages are available 
at $20 a week for two persons. 


Accommodations can be arranged for 
any size group, since the cabins house 
four, six, or 12 persons. 

Recreation includes swimming in a sandy 
pool, boating, hiking and mountain climb- 
ing, square dancing, and horseback riding. 
For those who are more interested in out- 
door sports, a mile of river offers a 
variety of game fish to the angler and a 
variety of wild game to the hunter. 

Meals are served family-style in the cen- 
tral dining hall. To add variety there are 
steak fries and marshmallow roasts. 


For reservations or folder with complete 
information, write to the Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort, Mountain View, Mo. 


‘Camping With Handicapped’ 
Course Offered at ISNU 


Illinois State Normal University is 
again offering a course in camping experi- 
ence with the physically handicapped. It 
will be conducted at Camp Heffernon, 
Lake Bloomington, Aug. 11 to 25. 

The camp is located in a natural woods 
on the east side of Lake Bloomington. 
Students and campers will be housed in 
all-weather cabins near the central dining 
lodge which overlooks the lake. 

Swimming and boating facilities are ex- 
cellent. The waterfront is fully equipped 
for instruction and supervision of aquatic 
activities. Numerous trails lead to inter- 
esting sights for day or overnight camp- 
ing and offer exceptional opportunities for 
outdoor nature study. Provision for varied 
types of craft activities, modified games, 
sports, dramatics and rhythms give both 
campers and counselors opportunities for 
enjoyment and study. 

Prospective students requesting infor- 
mation should write either to Dr. Rose 
Parker or Clifford E. Horton, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. The 
course carries two semester hours of 
credit. Students who are selected serve 
as counselors. Those accepted will have 
all fees remitted through the courtesy of 
the McLean County Association for Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children. 
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Elementary Principals’ 
Workshop Scheduled 


A workshop for elementary administra- 
tors and supervisors will be held on the 
campus of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College in DeKalb July 16 to 27. 

Organized through the cooperation of 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association, and NISTC, the 
workshop may be taken on either a credit 
or a non-credit basis. Two semester hours 
of graduate or undergraduate credit may 
be earned. Enrollment will be limited 
to 45. 

Among the faculty members will be 
Albert L. Burgard, assistant superintend- 
ent of public instruction; James Merritt 
of NISTC; Leslie Lofdahl of Rock- 
ford, president of IESPA; and Grace 
Fitch of Jacksonville and Wayne Butler 
of Skokie, past-presidents of the organ- 
ization. 

Applications should be sent by June 1 
to Mr. Merritt at Northern, and should 
be accompanied by a $3 fee to reserve a 
place. Cost of the workshop, in addition to 
this fee, will be $12 for registration and 
about $30-40 for room and meals. 


Grade Teachers Wanted 
For Indian Service 

The US Civil Service Commission has 
announced that there is still an urgent need 
for elementary teachers in the Indian 
service. The commission announced an 
examination for elementary teachers in 
June, 1950, but to date sufficient qualified 
candidates have not been recruited. 

The jobs pay $3100 a year. Applicants 
will not be required to take a written 
examination. They must show successful 
completion of a full four-year course lead- 
ing to a degree from an accredited college 
or university, including or supplemented 
by 24 semester hours in education of which 
12 semester hours must be in elementary 
education. 

Applicants whose courses do not include 
two semester hours in methods of teaching 
elementary grades or two semester hours 
in practice teaching of elementary grades 
must have had one year of teaching at 
the elementary level. Applications will be 
accepted from students who expect to 
complete the required courses within 90 
days after filing their applications. 

Information and applications may be 
obtained from most first- and second-class 
pest offices, from Civil Service regional 
offices, or from the US Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. Applications 
will be accepted until further notice. 


Tuttle Advises US Office 


Edward Tuttle of Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
School Boards, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education, an advisory committee to the 
US Office of Education. The committee 
recently presented recommendations for 
strengthening education during the mo- 
bilization period to Earl James McGrath, 
US commissioner of education. 
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Eastern Advisory Council 
Is Formally Organized 

The Eastern Illinois State College Area 
Advisory Council was formally organized 
at a dinner meeting on the campus on 
March 30. “The Area Advisory Council 
can be a two-way channel to bring con 
structive criticism of the Eastern program 
to the administration and to give the 
administration a means of explaining its 
program to the people the college wants 
to serve,” explained Alexander Summers, 
president of the Eastern Alumni Associa- 
tion, who served as chairman pro-tem. 

The council officers elected at the meet- 
ing are: president, Roe M. Wright of 
Robinson; first vice-president, Truman 
May of Edwardsville; second vice-presi- 
dent, Leo Bennett of Windsor; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Ronald King of 
Charleston. 

Executive committee members from the 
Central Division are L. L. Krantz of 
Mattoon and Ray Lane of Toledo. West- 
ern Division committee members are Helen 
Stapp of Decatur and Harry F. Truitt of 
Vandalia. Executive committee members 
from the Northeastern Division are Don 
Cavins of Paris and Wayne Feldman of 
Danville. From the Southern Division, 
committee members are Miles E. Mills of 
Effingham and H. J. Snobarger of Olney. 

The council is composed of 81 persons, 
of whom 65 were present at the first meet- 
ing. They represent 27 different occupa- 
tions and come from 24 different counties. 
Forty-nine of them have attended or grad- 
uated from Eastern. Several are parents 
of Eastern students. 


SIU Offers Special 
12-Weeks Summer Term 


To enable high school seniors to obtain 
at least one full term of college work be- 
fore entering military service, Southern 
Illinois University has announced a special 
12-weeks summer program, with enrollment 
limited tentatively to 200. Also eligible 
to register are veterans who must enroll 
before July 1 to qualify for education 
under the GI Bill. 

Opening June 11, the special session will 
run concurrently with the usual eight 
weeks of SIU summer school. 





A LOG SCHOOL HOUSE—the only known 
remaining one in the state—has been pur- 
chased by Southern Illinois University and is 
to be moved to the campus and restored with 
original furnishings. It is the Cherry Valley 
School, which has stood near Lebanon in. St. 
Clair County since 1889, and is known to have 
been in use since 1848. Weather-boarding 
was put on for insulation in 1856. 
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Sport, sun, sandy beaches and 
Canada’s loveliest scenery — 
that’s only part of what Mani- 
toba offers you. Whatever your 
vacation fancy, Manitoba can 
fill it--and at prices everyone 
can afford. 


You'll find your U.S. dollars 
stretch a long way in Manitoba. 
Good shopping opportunities 
and top-notch accommodation 
are waiting to welcome you. 
Mail the coupon today for your 
Manitoba Travel Kit. 


MAIL TODAY 


VISIT UNSPOILED 


Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 





134 Legislative Building, 
| Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. | 
| Name . ne conten | 
Street ........... eccccccccocccce coceccce coccccce 
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| NEWS 


| Emergency Certificates 
| Issued to 1677 Persons 

There have been 1677 emergency teach- 
ers’ certificates issued in the state during 
the seven-month period ending March 1 of 
this year. Of this total, 1016 were re- 
issued to persons already holding an emer- 
gency certificate, and 661 were issued to 
new applicants. 

Most of the applicants have had less 
than four years of training for work in 
their profession. Thirteen persons have 
had less than one year of training. How- 
ever, 38 have had five years or more of 
training. A little more than half of the 
applicants—866—have had from one to 
two years of training. Of the others, 271 
had from two to three years of training, 
83 had from three to four years, and 406 
from four to five years. 

Almost half of the applicants, or 751, 
have had five or more years of experience 
as teachers. About 23 percent, or 378, 
have had no experience. Of the remain- 
der, 192 had one year of experience, 117 
two years, 119 three years, and 120 four 
years. 








PRIVATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES ORGANIZE 


The Illinois Association for Teacher 
Education in Private Colleges was organ- 
ized April 6 at Bradley University in 
Peoria with 22 of the 39 eligible institu- 
tions represented. 

Established “to promote cooperation and 
mutual discussion of common problems,” 
the organization is a division of the Fed- 
eration of Illinois Colleges and is open to 
any member of this group approved for 
teacher education by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

One of the group’s stated purposes is 
full cooperation with all teacher-education 
institutions and agencies in Illinois. At 
least four meetings are to be held each 
year, a general state meeting and a meeting 
in each of three regions—northern, central, 
and southern. ; 

Dean Manley E. MacDonald of the 
Bradley University College of Education 
is the first president. Vice-president is 
Dr. Robert Moore, chairman of the divi- 
sion of social sciences at Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington; and the secre- 
tary-treasurer is Sister Mary Josephine of 
the department of education of Rosary 
College, River Forest. 

At the luncheon meeting an address on 
“The State of Illinois and Teacher Re- 
cruitment” was given by Arthur Adams, 
director of teacher recruitment, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Allow Extension Credit 


Students of Southern Illinois University 
may now apply more extension credit to- 
ward graduation as a result of a recent 
action of the university curriculum commit- 
tee. The committee increased the amount 
of extension credit permitted for grad- 
uation from one-fourth of the total amount 
to one-third of the amount needed. 
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IROQUOIS COUNTY 
SCHOOLS COOPERATE 
FOR CAREER DAY 


An Iroquois County Career Day and 
College Night, sponsored by the Iroquois 
County High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion and held in Watseka, was attended by 
seniors from each of the 14 high schools 
of the county on April 3. 

Thirteen broad career fields were dis- 
cussed in meetings with cooperating coun- 
selors who were persons engaged in the 
occupations in the area served. A brief 
address on the subject of making an occu- 
pational choice was delivered by Prof 
Van Miller of the University of Illinois. 
Some of the liveliest meetings were the 
discussions of teaching as a career led by 
Dr. John W. Carrington of Illinois State 
Normal University. 

The evening was given over to discus- 
sions of college requirements, opportuni- 
ties, and related matters in which repre- 
sentatives of 25 college and universities 
from Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota participated. 

This year’s program was a return to a 
cooperative service extended to students 
15 years ago in a “County Guidance Con- 
ference.” The program was modified and 
modernized to fill what administrators 
thought was a gap in present guidance pro- 
grams. The schools of the county took 
this method of providing collectively what 
they could not provide individually. 

Members of the committee which han- 
dled arrangements were R. C. Turnbaugh, 
Milford; Brooks Courtright, Sheldon; and 
John Nash, Clifton. Robert Grant is prin- 
cipal of the host school. Valuable assist- 
ance was given by R. P. Roberts, Iroquois 
County superintendent, and J. Earle 
Mavity of the Jroquois County Times. 


Western Schedules 
Two Summer Terms 

The first of two summer terms will 
open at Western Illinois State College on 
June 4. Both undergraduate and grad- 
uate work will be offered. The second 
term opens on July 18 and closes on Aug. 
17. By attending both terms a_ student 
may earn 16 quarter hours. 

The summer terms will feature several 
conferences and workshops. Off-campus 
workshops in soil conservation will be 
offered from June 4 to July 13. The 
summer conference and educational ex- 
hibit will be held June 18-19. The theme 
will be school public relations. Inquiries 
should be sent to Allan Laflin, director of 
public relations at Western. 


Concentrated Ag Training 

Training in agriculture at Southern 
Illinois University is being geared to spe- 
cific needs of the area, with emphasis on 
helping farm boys learn the most practical 
knowledge available from all sources. Con- 
centrated courses are being offered to those 
who cannot afford the time and money for 
four vears of university work. 
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Resolution Introduced 
For Atlantic Union 

An Atlantic Union resolution has been 
introduced in both houses of Congress 
(Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 57; 
House CR No. 107-111). The enabling 
clause reads as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate (The House 
of Representatives concurring), that the 
President is requested to invite the democ- 
racies which sponsored the North Atlantic 
Treaty to name delegates, representing 
their principal political parties, to meet this 
year with delegates of the United States in 
a federal convention to explore how far 
their peoples, and the peoples of such other 
democracies as the convention may invite 
to send delegates, can apply among them, 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, the principles of free federal union.” 

The Atlantic Union Committee, 537 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., is work- 
ing for passage of the resolution, and in- 
vites dues or contributions to help speed 
this action. 


Wesleyan Relaxes 
Entrance Requirements 


Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington will now admit students without 
requiring specific high school courses. 

The liberalized admissions requirements 
are in line with recommendations of a 
statewide committee of which Dean Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago 
was chairman. 

Adequate proficiency in the use of Eng- 
lish and general competence for college 
work are expected, however. The appli- 
cant’s competence will be judged by 1) 
high school record which should show 
two or more years of work in at least 
one field in which the grades are sub- 
stantially better than average, 2) recom- 
mendations by high school teachers and 
others, and 3) performance on Wesleyan 


admission tests of scholastic aptitude, 
reading, writing, speaking, and mathe- 
matics. 


New IEA Committees 
Are Organized 

Two new IEA committees, authorized 
by the last Representative Assembly, held 
organizational meetings at IEA headquar- 
ters in Springfield recently—the committee 
on international relations April 6 and the 
committee on moral and spiritual values 
April 7. 

E. E. Keener of Chicago was chosen 
chairman of the committee on interna- 
tional relations, other members of which 
are Helen Conover of Danville, M. Fern 
Slusher of Moline, Loraine Norvell of 
Springfield, and L. Goebel Patton of West 
Frankfort. 

Edith T. Wentworth of DeKalb, IEA 
president, was elected chairman of the 
committee on moral and spiritual values. 
Other members are Floyd Goodier of 
Normal, Earl Hanson of Rock Island, 
Russell Malan of Harrisburg, and Theresa 
Henneberry of Lincoln. 
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WISC Author in Pageant 


“Don’t Worry About Surgery” is the 
title of an article prepared by Dr. Irvin 
S. Koll, college physician at Western 
Illinois State College, and Morris Weeks, 
Jr., which will appear in the April issue 
of Pageant magazine. 

The article, which is illustrated with a 
number of photographs of an actual opera- 
tion, is designed to relieve fears often 
felt by individuals who are to undergo 
surgery. 

Dr. Koll is the author of several books 
and magazine articles in the field of 
medicine. 


Horrabin Is Principal 
Of WISC Lab School 


Appointment of H. Waldo Horrabin as 
principal of the laboratory school at West- 
ern Illinois State College has been an- 
nounced by Pres. F. A. Beu. Mr. Horra- 
bin succeeds Dr. Warren Covert who has 
been transferred to the education depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Horrabin became a member of the 
chemistry and physics faculty at WISC 
shortly after his graduation in 1928. He 
was awarded a master’s degree from the 
State University of Iowa in 1932, and 
completed further graduate work there in 


1935. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 23 - AUGUST 4 


On a CES All-Expense Air Cruise 


Here’s a low-cost vaeation thrill you'll never forget. Fifteen 
days in gay, exotic, romantic Havana... 
interesting instructive courses at the University of Havana 
Accredited Summer School. Have fun in this famous city, 
popularly known as the “Paris of the Americas”—at the 
same time learn about Cuba, its folklore, literature, arts 
and sciences and receive college credit. Take the special 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines New Luxury Constellation 
All-Expense Air Cruise—fer only $209.00* per person. 
This one low price includes round trip by air, registration 
and tuition fees, luxurious hotel accommodations, meals 
and admission to leading Country Clubs. No 
no red tape. Write today for com- 
plete details or see your travel agent. 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 


*From New Orleans based on double occupancy plus U. S. and 
nominal Cuban taxes. Equally low fares jrom other cities—for ex- 


Please send me at no cost beautifully illustrated University 
of Havana Accredited Summer School folder. 
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LAST-BAT" t FROM SWANK 


TREAT! 


It’s easy and inexpensive to add 
an exciting treat to such occa- 
sions as the last school day—with 
Swank-rented films. There are 
over 500 up-to-date 16mm feature 
titles from which to choose—some- 
thing appropriate for such an 
event ... all full-length Hollywood 
features. 


Swank experience is available to 
assist you in planning your pro- 
grams if you wish—-for groups of 


every age. 





PLAN A 
MOVIE 





Whether for pure entertainment 
or as an educational supplement 
during the school year, plan now 
to schedule your Swank programs. 
Just give us your date, enrol!ment, 
and age level . . . we will select a 
top-notch “kid-pleaser”. Or, if you 
prefer, write for your copy of the 
SWANK CATALOG, from Amer- 


ica’s finest film rental library. 





Phone: PArkview 3639 











614 N. SMIKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 

















“PAMPERED RIGHT TO LAKE 
LOUISE by Canadian Pacific 
train service—splendid food, 
wide berths, air conditioning. 
Now at lovely Chateau Lake 
Louise (open June 9 to Sept. 
11)...the jade-green lake and 
frosty peaks are glorious! Next, 
to beautiful Banff Springs 
for mile-high views, chair-lift 
ride. Magnificent service— 
that’s Canadian Pacific!” 


FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes 
trips, Alaska cruises and trans- 
Pacific air service, see your 
local agent or any Canadian 


Pacific office. 
Pacific 
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J. F. Karber of Ridgway, 
Authority on School Law, 
Dies April 17 at 59 


James Frederick Karber, 59, superin- 
tendent of Ridgway Community Consoli- 
dated School District No. 13 and principal 
of the Ridgway Community High School, 
died at Ferrell Hospital in Eldorado 
April 17 after an illness of only four 
days. 

The gymnasium of the high schcol he 
had headed for 32 years was crowded 
with students, townspeople, and educators 
for his funeral on April 19. The IEA 
staff was represented by W. Stewart Wil- 
liams and Dr. Claude Vick. 

Mr. Karber was a recognized authority 
on school law, and in recent months had 
served as adviser to the state School 
Problems Commission, helping to rewrite 
and simplify the School Code. He had 
taught school law at the University of 
Illinois during summer terms in recent 
years. 

A former president of the Southern 
Division of the IEA, Mr. Karber was 
also prominent in the Southern Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club and the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association. He was a 
graduate of Southern Illinois State 
Teachers College, and received his master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois in 
1937. 

Both the House and the Senate of the 
Illinois General Assembly passed resolu- 
tions of respect and sympathy relating to 
the death of the “master teacher.” Mr. 
Karber’s son, Attorney James W. Karber 
of Ridgway, is a former state repre- 
sentative. 


IACT Northern Division 
Holds Workshop 


Miss Edith Wentworth, president of the 
Illinois Education Association, gave the 
keynote address on “Individual Responsi- 
bility: United Success,” at the annual 
workshop of the northern division of the 
Illinois Association of Classroom Teach- 
ers at East Aurora High School March 5. 

Two hundred persons attended. After 
dinner they divided into groups to discuss 
responsibility to pupils, community, pro- 
fessional organizations, as a world citizen, 
and toward legislation, and why local 
teachers associations should be organized. 
Miss Helen Ryan of the IEA staff eval- 
uated the workshop. 


Trends in Library 
Service Discussed 


One hundred seventy-five persons at- 
tended the spring conference of the Illinois 
Association of School Librarians at Aller- 
ton Park April 13-15. The theme was 
“Trends in School Library Service.” 

Miss Nora Beust, school library special- 
ist with the US Office of Education, 
spoke on national trends. Alice Lohrer 
of the University of [Illinois Library 
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SIU Geography Course 
ls US-Canadian Tour 


Geography students at Southern IIli- 
nois University will do a first-hand study 
of the subject during an August tour 
through northeastern US and southeastern 
Canada. 

The tour is open to all junior, senior, 
and graduate students who have had a 
beginning college geography course or 
equivalent. The trip will carry five hours 
of resident college credit. Other persons 
may make the tour for no credit if the 
tour accommodations are not 4illed by 
those desiring credit. Director of the 
trip is Dr. Floyd Cunningham, chairman 
of the department of geography and 
geology. 

The itinerary of the tour will include 
Philadelphia, New York, Bangor, Hali- 
fax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and sev- 
eral other large cities in the region. 

The fee for the course has been set at 
$160. It includes transportation, housing, 
insurance, study materials, and tuition. 
Meals, optional side trips, and admission 
charges to museums are not included. 

Persons desiring detailed information 
concerning the course should contact Dr. 
Cunningham at SIU. 


UNESCO Launches 
Gift Coupon Plan 

A gift coupon plan has been adopted and 
launched by the US National Commission 
for UNESCO. it is designed to provide 
educational, scientific, and cultural equip- 
ment for institutions in need of such 
materials in the war-devastated and under- 
developed countries. 

By buying uNEsco gift stamps at 25 
cents each, school children or members of 
clubs or other organizations can contribute 
toward purchasing a $10 gift coupon. A 
particular project is selected—a film for 
a school in India, for example—and when 
enough money is collected from stamp 
sales, coupons are purchased from UNESCO’s 
New York office and sent by the donor 
group to the recipient institution or school. 

These coupons, a kind of international 
money order, bearing the name of the 
donor and the recipient institution, can 
then be used by the recipient to order a 
wide range of materials from approved 
supply houses in different countries. This 
simple device does what UNESCO and or- 
ganizations want done, and maintains di- 
rect contact with the recipient without 
the donor having to purchase, wrap, and 
ship packages of actual supplies and 
materials. 


Anti-Mildew 


Librarians at Southern are winning a 
long battle with a destructive foe—mildew. 
An anti-mildew solution prepared by SIU 
chemists has been used successfully on 
more than 10,000 casings of mildew-carry- 
ing hooks. For years a heavy mildew 
formation has done irreparable damage to 
books stored in basements and quonset 
huts because of lack of space in the 
university library. 
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Kathryn Steinmetz Heads 
Administrative Women 

Kathryn Steinmetz, district superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools, was 
elected recently as president of the Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women 
in Education, a department of the NEA. 
She succeeds Carolyn D. Patterson, a 
principal in the public schools of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Harriett M. Chase, chief assistant to 
the NEA executive secretary, was named 
secretary of the council to succeed Mamie 
Eppler, principal in Fort Worth public 
schools. 

The council recently amended its con- 
stitution and bylaws to increase individual 
memberships to $2 and branch dues to 
$1, annually. 

The national council issues a news- 
letter three times a year, and with the co- 
operation of the NEA research division 
has issued a study on “Policies and Prac- 
tices in the Employment of Women in 
Administrative Positions in Rural School 
Systems.” A similar study of “Women 
in Administrative Positions in Urban 
Systems” is under way. 


NEA Tours This Summer 
To Both Hemispheres 

European tours have been added to the 
“repertoire” of NEA ‘Tours for 1951, 
which also includes 11 areas in this hem- 
isphere. 

European tours A and B will travel 
through England, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, and France from June 28 to Aug. 
20, but by different itineraries. Tour C, 
from July 4 to Aug. 18, will cover all 
these countries except Italy and Austria. 

Guided tours have also been set up for 
this summer to Alaska, Atlantic Sea- 
board, Canadian Rockies-Pacific North- 
west, Central America, Cuba, French 
Canada, Hawaii, Mexico, Pacific North- 
west-California, Rockies-California-South- 
west, and Western National Parks. 

Additional information may be obtained 
by writing the Division of Travel Service, 


National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Slidefilm on Advertising 

“Advertising as a Vocation” will be 
portrayed in a sound, color, slidefilm which 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago 
is sponsoring. Prints of the film, which 
will be about 25 minutes in length, will be 
donated to the Chicago area _ schools 
next spring and fall, and will also be 
made available to high schools in other 
cities throughout the country. 

The film will be directed to the junior 
and senior high school levels. It is ex- 
pected that prints will be ready for dis- 
tribution in May. Inquiries regarding dis- 
tribution should be addressed to the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago, 
Room 614, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1. 
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European Field Trip 
Planned By ISNU 
For This Summer 


The first European field trip in the 
history of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity is being planned for the coming 
summer session by the department of 
geography. 

A group of 13 students will be out of 
the United States for seven and one-half 
weeks to make a tour of England and 
the continent under the direction of Dr. 
A. W. Watterson, assistant professor of 
geography. 

All reservations for the course, carrying 
nine hours of undergraduate credit in 
geography, were filled almost immediately 
after the announcement of the class was 
made. 

This course is an extension of 22 years 
of university field trips through the east- 
ern and western United States and Canada. 
The regular trip will be made through the 
eastern region this summer under the 
direction of Prof. C. W. Sorensen. 

The course starts on the ISNU campus 
with intensive study of Europe from June 
19 until June 27. The sailing is planned 
for June 28 on the Cunard liner “Georgic” 
and the landing date is July 6 at South- 
ampton, England. 

Field study experiences are planned 
for the group in England, Scotland, The 
Netherlands, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

The return sailing is set for Aug. 11 
from LeHavre, France, and the final ex- 
amination will be given on shipboard. 
The course ends when the ship docks at 
New York on Aug. 19. 


Public Relations Meeting 
Planned by Western 


“School Public Relations” will be the 
theme for the annual conference and work- 
shop scheduled for June 18-19 at Western 
Illinois State College. 

The two-day meeting will consist of 
discussion groups and addresses by such 
outstanding public relations executives as 
Carl Foster, of the NEA division of press 
and radio relations, Washington, D.C.; 
Robert McKinney, assistant to the presi- 
dent at Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville; and George Holmes, 
director of public relations and informa- 
tion services, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. 


Language Arts Conference 


A language arts conference will be held 
at Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo., June 11-22, to consider 
problems in teaching reading and lan- 
guage in the elementary school. It is in- 
tended to serve classroom teachers, ele- 
mentary schooi principals, and elementary 
school supervisors. 

The conference, open to graduate or 
undergraduate students, may be attended 
for credit or not for credit. The Greeley 
staff of Paul McKee, Lucille Harrison, 
Annie McCowen, Helen Davis, and Eliza- 
beth Lehr will be assisted by language arts 
specialists from various parts of the 
United States. Dr. Ted Ragsdale of South- 
ern Illinois University will be on the 
program during the second week of the 
conference. 

Dr. McKee will be the director of the 
conference. 














Your Greatest Values in 
Personally Escoried ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
8 and 10 Countries... 42 to 53 Days... Weekly Sailings 

@ Tourist Class only $1205 and up 

@ Cabin Class only $1420 and up 
@ First Class only $1565 and up 

QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, GEORGIC from 
N.Y.—FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, SCYTHIA from Quebec 
Small Parties. Accommodations Limited. Reserve NOW! 
Don't delayl Write today for Illustrated folders “V-51" 
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Geography-History Field 
Study Offered by EISC 


Eastern Illinois State College will offer 
field study work in geography and history 
during the three weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the summer session. The group 
will leave the campus Aug. 6 and return 
Aug. 26. The route this year includes 
the Kentucky Bluegrass region, Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the Valley of Virginia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Philadelphia, Valley Forge, 
and Gettysburg. Students may earn four 
quarter hours in either geography or 
history. 

Transportation will be by bus, and over- 
night stops will be made in hotels. The 
fee of $160 includes the cost of trans- 
portation, lodging, insurance, and admis- 
sion fees. 


This field course should be of great 
value to teachers of social studies since it 
combines areas rich in both history and 
geography. Instructors for the course are 
Dr. William Miner in history, and Dr. B. 
K. Barton in geography. 

Anyone desiring further information 
may write Dr. B. K. Barton, Department 
of Geography, Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Charleston. 


Scholarship Offers Free 
Hosteling Trip to Europe 


A scholarship trip to Europe next sum- 
mer, with all expenses paid, will be 
awarded to the person who writes the best 
essay entitled “Why I Would Like to Go 
Hosteling in Europe,” according to Dr. 
Ben W. Miller, executive director of 
American Youth Hostels. The competi- 
tion is open to US citizens who will have 
reached the age of 17 by July 1, 1951. 


The winner will join one of the super- 
vised hostel groups sponsored by AYH 
and will spend eight weeks abroad, with 
a choice of trips to the British Isles, 
Central Europe, or France and the Rhine- 
land. 


Full information and application forms 
for the scholarship may be obtained from 
National Headquarters, American Youth 
Hostels, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. 


SIU Plans Centennial 
Program for 1974 


Students and officials at Southern IIli- 
nois University made preparations Dec. 14 
for a program that will take place in 1947. 


’ The preparations were in the form of 
the dedication of a time capsule which 
will be opened at the university’s centen- 
nial celebration. The capsule, a 600-pound 
shell casing obtuind from the Navy, con- 
tains a history of the present campus or- 
ganizations, a yearbook, a copy of the 
student newspaper, microfilm records of 
many valuable university documents, and 
a tape recording of the dedication pro- 
gram. It will be erected on a landing in 
front of Shryock Auditorium. 
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Teachers May Enter 
‘Boners’ Contest 


Doubleday and Co. has announced a 
“boners” contest for teachers, in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming publication of 
Fractured English, a new collection of 
unintentional errors made by students. 
Fractured English, illustrated by R. 
Taylor, will be a companion volume to 
the recent best-selling Fractured French 
and the forthcoming Compound Fractured 
French. 

Doubleday will pay one dollar for each 
boner used in the book, and the names 
of all contributors will be included in 
the preface. 

Deadline for submission of entries is 
July 1, and all entries should be addressed 
to “Fractured English” Editor, Double- 
day and Co., 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. All submissions become 
the property of Doubleday and none can 
be returned. Winners will be notified by 
mail shortly before publication of the 
book. 

All entries should bear the name and 
permanent address, as well as the name of 
the school, of the person submitting. There 
is no limit to the number which may be 
submitted. 


SIU Museum Has 
New Loan Service 


The museum of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity has instituted a new educational 
loan service, the loaning of historical 
manuscripts, collections, various models, 
and dioramas. These materials now are 
being made available to elementary and 
secondary schools in southern Illinois. 

Included are units showing pioneer life, 
natural science items as well as artifacts, 
and pictures showing workmanship and 
activities of the cultures of Indians once 
present in southern Illinois. 

In addition, preserved specimens of com- 
mon types of snakes, lizards, turtles, and 
mounted birds can be obtained for study. 
According to John W. Allen, curator of 
the museum, the teaching aids may be bor- 
rowed for periods of two weeks without 
charge. 

Allen requests that arrangements be 
made as far in advance as possible. In- 
terested persons may write, in care of the 
museum, for a booklet listing the various 
materials available for loan. 


Job Opportunities Better 


Job opportunities for persons with col- 

lege educations are better now than at any 
time since shortly after World War 2, 
according to Roye R. Bryant, director of 
Southern Illinois University’s placement 
service, 
_ Mr. Bryant attributes this change to the 
international situation and to US mobiliza- 
tion. Most demands are in the fields of 
industrial education, business administra- 
tion, and teaching. In the teaching field, 
the best opportunities lie in the kinder- 
garten and primary areas, according to 
Mr. Bryant. 
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Industrial Advertising 
Booklet for Students 


A booklet to aid both high school and 
college undergraduates in preparing them- 
selves for a future in industrial adver- 
tising is being published by the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association. It is 
to be distributed in the Chicago area this 
month to all high schools and colleges 
Others interested should write to Charles 
O. Puffer, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 

The booklet will cover all phases of 
industrial advertising including the publica- 
tion field, the agency field, work in adver- 
tising departments of industrial companies 
and all media including magazines, radio, 
direct mail, displays, and catalog work. 
The merchandising aspects of industrial 
advertising will also be covered as well as 
research. 

The advertisers association also plans a 
seminar whereby industrial advertising 
executives will appear before _ school 
classes. In addition, it is considering a 
series of tours to acquaint students with 
all phases of industrial advertising. 


NEA Membership Up 


Illinois membership in the National Ed- 
ucation Association had reached 25,447 on 
April 17. This was 1226 more than for 
the same date in 1950, and 771 more than 
the total on May 31, 1950. 








These are announcements by the manufactur- 
ers of new products which we believe will be of 
professional interest educators This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor You will want to check and compar: 
these items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the prod 
ucts desired, EDUCATION Your 
request for information will be forwarded to the 


Producer 


write ILLINOIS 


Transparent “Tool” Globes enable the 
student to see and understand the world 
as a whole, with all its parts in correct 
relationship to each other and to himself. 
The globe can be colored with crayon or 
water color to identify or direct attention 
to areas or routes under discussion. 


Foto Murls offer an interesting wall 
treatment to brighten drab 
walls at about the same cost as wallpaper. 
In addition to maps, subjects include views 
of outstanding points of interest in full 


schoolroom 


color. 


Day-Screen may be used in a normally 
illuminated room and will produce bril- 
liant well-defined projected images. The 
recessed shaded screen receives slide, film- 
strip, opaque, or motion picture images 
up to 20 x 15 inches in size. Inexpensive, 
lightweight, and compact. 
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from the Fourth Grade Spelier 





Spelling in the Language Arts is a developmental program 
designed to renew emphasis on learning to spell words used 
in everyday writing. Multiple sense appeals encourage 


e A knowledge of the meaning and use of the 


* A technique for the study of spelling, and a 
capacity for written expression. 
Colorful illustrations and contextual use of study words 
keep pupil interest at a high level. The authors are spelling 
specialists who know children and their language arts needs. 
Teachers and principals are urged to write for illustrated 
descriptive folder 351 and name of our representative. 
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COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Brown 


UNIVERSITIES 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Illinois State Normal University 


Ava, 


‘HOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
S=RCENT NEA ENROLLMENT 


Trico Com, 
Blairsville (R.R. 1, 


Blue Island 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport Township High School 


Brookport 
Cambria 


Chillicothe Township High School 


Creal Springs 


DuQuoin (Com. Cons.) 
Elmwood Park 


Galatia 


Grand Chain (Com. 
Green Valley Community High School 


Harrisburg 
Hurst (El.) 
Karnak 


Karnak Community High School 
Lawrenceville Township High School 


Marion (EI.) 
McLeansboro 
Metropolis 


Metropolis Community High School 


Metropolis, Dunbar High School 


NEA Honor Roll 


Mound City Community High School 
Mounds 
Mounds Township High School 


Mounds, Douglas Township High School 


Murphysboro 
Olmsted (Gore) 
Omaha (Com. Cons.) 
Ottawa Township High School 
Perks 
Princeville 
Princeville Community High School 
Pulaski 
Rock Island 

Anne (Com. Cons.) 
Spillertown (R.R. 1, Marion) 
Stockton (Com. Unit) 
Stonington (Com. Unit) 
Thebes (Cons.) 
Ullin 
Villa Ridge (Rife Memorial) 


S WITH 100 PERCENT 


Cons. High School 
Carterville) 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Anna, Davie School 

Anna, Lincoln School 
Carbondale, Attucks School 
Carbondale, Brush School 
Carrier Mills Grade School 
Carterville, Carterville School 
Carterville, Crainville School 
Colp, Attucks School 

East St. Louis, Hawthorne School 
Eldorado, Jefferson School 
Eldorado, Lincoln School 
Eureka High School 


Cons.) 


Herrin Junior High School 
Herrin, Harrison School 

Herrin, Lincoln School 

Herrin, Perrine School 
Lawrenceville, Lincoln Jr. High School 
Lawrenceville, New Central School 
Lawrenceville, Old Central School 
Macomb Senior High School 
Macomb Junior High School 
Macomb, Grant School 

Macomb, Lincoln School 

Macomb, Logan School 

Macomb, Roosevelt School 
Macomb, Wilson School 

Marine High School 

McHenry Grade School 

Mound City, Lovejoy School 
Noble, Brushville School 

Noble, Denver School 

Noble, Rock Branch School 


Olney, Amity School 
Olney, Cherry Street School 
Silver Street School 
Garfield School 


Olney, 
Pekin, 











FIRST TERM: JUNE 11-JULY 20 


You'll find pleasure and. profit. in 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY'S 


1951 Summer Session 


SECOND: JULY 23-AUG, 24 





nationally known visiting professors; 
interesting workshops and conferences 





a pleasant campus, near scenic parks 
and lakes 





courses leading to graduate and 
undergraduate degrees in: 


EDUCATION e BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBERAL ARTS e@ PHARMACY e LAW 
MUSIC e ART e@ DRAMA e_ BIBLE 








For summer session catalog, write to 


Admissions Counselors, 
Drake University, DES MOINES Tl, 


lIOWA 


























CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 1 
A one | selected and extensive curriculum for teachers In preparation or in 
sain Oe ring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 
of presentation. While In Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicage’s 
many e@vantages. Bulletin upon request. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, fll. 


—FOUR 1951— 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


* JUNE 4-JULY 13 * JUNE 4-AUG. 24 
7 hours credit 13 hours credit 


*JUNE 25-JULY 13 “JULY 16-AUG. 24 
4 hours credit 7 hours credit 


Graduafe and Undergraduate 
Courses 


Under Instruction of 


PETER DYREMA 


And Other Outstanding Music 
Educators 


Write us your needs and _ require- 
ments and we will help you plan 
your program 


All Music Courses Approved for 
Veterans Training 


MUSIC AND ARTS UNIVERSITY 


3801 West Pine Bivd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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Loox, near, H0W// 


By Dorothea Pellett | 


Director of Visual Education 


The Monarch Butterfly Story (10 min- 
utes, color Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films*)—Accurate scientific data, precise 
photography, and artistic handling combine 
in a moving drama the episodes of com- 
plete metamorphosis, with the showy Mon- 
arch as the example. Vocabulary for high 
school level goes beyond the picture se- 
quences which tell the story with equal 
effectiveness to the kindergarteners. Time- 
lapse photography, sharply-defined close- 
ups, and magnified views show details and 
processes possible for most of us to see 
in only this way. The film gives a compre- 
hensive factual story, including many ob- 
servations new to many adults while it 
refreshes appreciation for one of nature’s 
most fascinating mysteries. 


Wonders In Your Own Back Yard 
and Wonders In a Country Stream (10 
minutes each, color also, Churchill-Wex- 
ler Films)—Your children discover the 
fun of using their own sharp eyes when 
they follow a boy and girl exploring in 
these two films. In Your Own Back 
Yard they find an earthworm hiding 
from the light and eating its way into 
the moist earth; a spider (We never 
touch them.) and its egg sack swinging 
on a web; a tiny millipede under the 
leaves; the rolled-up pill bug and its 
cousin, the sow bug as big as a baked 
bean; and the house-moving snail with 
its eyes on adjustable stalks. In the 
Country Stream they look closely for 
wee fish, insects walking on water, a tiny 
garter snake and a damsel fly nearby, the 
the caddis-fly nymph in its house of sand 





* Films are 16mm, sound, black and white (un- 


less otherwise indicated), “classroom tested,” 
and may be secured from local distributors. 
For those you are unable to locate, write to 


Mrs. Pellett. 
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Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas | 


and bark (If he didn’t move you wouldn’t | 
see him.), a baby snapping turtle (Let’s | 
see his undershell and put him back.), a| 
newt, and a tadpole that becomes a little 
tree frog. They see the newt and the frog 
in all the changes from egg to adult | 
pictured and explained simply. Both films 
are well-paced and excellently narrated, 
arouse curiosity and direct participation, 
impel new learning adventures and right 
attitudes. These films’ admirable presenta- 
tion for young children in no way limits 
their use for older groups. 





Beginning Responsibility: Taking Care 
of Things (10 minutes, color also, Coro- 
net Films)—This encouraging answer to 
Everyadult’s plea, “Do put away your 
things!” appeals to Everychild’s desire to 
be “grown-up.” Persuasively shows how 
and why you have more fun for yourself 
and your friends when you prevent ac 
cident and damage if you keep each thing 
in its place, use things as they are sup 
posed to be used, and clean up after fun 
with messy things. Parents and teachers 
find guidance suggestions when they see 
this film along with their preschool and 
elementary school children. 


Literature Appreciation: English Lyr- 
ics (10 minutes, color also, Coronet 
Films) —Illustrates and defines lyrical 
English poetry by comparison with nar- 
rative and dramatic forms, sketching in- 
fluence of romanticist, symbolist, and &x- 
pressionist movements. Static material is 
skillfully handled, showing scenes of the 
actual countryside while quoting from writ- 
ings by Shakespeare, Housman, Moore, 
Browning, Tennyson, Shelley, Keats, and 
Wordsworth. Gray’s “Elegy” and Arnold’s 
“Dover Beach” are given more lengthy 
pictorial interpretation. Appealing to high 
school and adult general education, the 
film emphasizes relation of impression and 
expression to show that “inspirations of 
lyric poetry are as varied as life itself.” 


The Federal Reserve System (20 min- 
utes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
—Laymen’s language and picture-charts 
explain the work of the non-partisan 
banking system established to help pro- 
vide financial stability for our nation’s 
growing and changing economy. Shows 
basic purposes and historic setting of the 
provisions for flexibility and stability, for 





unification and decentralization. Traces 
the development from the panic of 1907 
as a Main Street banker and grocer dis- 
cuss the problems, through the original | 
proposals of the Princeton Conference | 
in 1912 with Carter Glass and Woodrow | 
Wilson characterized, to the listing of | 
amendment acts made to meet new| 
needs. A companion film to the industrial | 
and material progress recorded in Pro- | 
ductivity, Key to Plenty, by the same | 
producers. 
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118. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


FOR SCHOOL AND ADULT USE 


FREE 





U.S.G 


ERNMENT | 


FILMS fo, schools 





16 MM SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
ON ALL THESE SUBJECTS! 
Science, Conservation, Life in 
America, International Relations, 
Vocational Guidance, Photog- 
raphy, Democracy, Health Edu- 
cation, Weather, Physics, Ele- 
mentary Hydraulics, Chemistry, 
Electronics, Radio, Mathematics, 
Economics, Geography, and 
many others! 


FOR ADULT USE 






16MM 
SOUND 
MOTION | 


U.s SOVERNMENT 
FILMS for odult use 


PICTURES = | 
NAL | SS i 


THESE 

SUBJECTS! 

International Relations, Korean 
War, Democracy, Atom Bomb, 
Child Development, Health Edu- 
cation, Discussion Groups. Use 
of Films, Rehabilitation, Home- 
making, Latin America, Life in 
the United States, Conservation, 
Home Owners, Volunteer Fire 
Fighting, and many others! 





UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 
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For Teachers .. . Students... 
HTT) | TRAVEL PREVIEWS 


| etn MANUALS 


_ COLORADO 


HH || Now Available 


* istine contributes so much to travel- study 
as “Travel Previews, Educational Manuals.” 
They make your travel- study educational tours 
come true. Let these new Manuals, prepared 
especially for teachers and students, be your 
complete tour guide. Tell how to get the most 
out of an educational tour, and designed for 
class- study on travel. 

“Travel Previews” describe the natural, 
historical, recreational and industrial re- 
sources of our states. Give complete data on 
all escorted tours in the state. List films 
available for educational use; the state's rail- 
roads, airlines, scenic attractions, in fact, all 
information relative to educational travel in 
each State. 

Each Manual Devoted to Travel 
Siudy for One State 
* 

The Colorado edition, plus two 
succeeding editions 1.00 
(Issued Monthly) 

Series | (12 Monthly Editions) $3.50 
(Includes the Colorado Edition) 


7 
TRAVEL PREVIEWS 





P. O. Box 1433 Milwaukee, Wis. 








COOL SCENIC 


Inexpensive 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
at FLAGSTAFF 


Terms: June 11-July 13 
July 16-Aug. 17 
Request catalog for details on Clinics, 
Writers Conference, Workshops, and 
courses leading to Four Degrees, B.A., 
B.S., B.S. in Ed., and M.A. in Ed. 
(Accredited) 


NO OUT-OF-STATE FEES 


Fees for six semester hours 
approximately $30 


Tours and Field Trips: Grand Canyon—Oak Cree! 
Canyon — Petrified Forest— Painted Dese "i Giant 








and Pueblos — Sunset and Meteor Craters — Color 
Film and Movie Country. 


Write Registrar for Room Reservations 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


Flagstaff, Arizona 














VACATION LOANS 


Vs P Payments adtil Fall! 









yon oe can get ag ick CASH LOAN from $50 
= UR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entree. Mal dy and strictly confi- 
dential. School friends, merchants net 
contacted. Ne co- ae necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months. 
For ane pastiowioss ont soe in plain 
envelope, fill in coupon below 
i. mail —. MAIL ae 
POSTAL F FINANCE CO., Dept. ~y 
15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
| Name 
Addr 


5 City. State. 
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ABC’s IN READING 
(Continued from page 348) 


new words by themselves, a new in- 
terest in reading will be created and 
they will be willing to engage in 
extra reading on their own. 

Many teachers insist that this is a 
slow process and that the children 
will not learn to read as quickly as by 
the sight method. All good begin- 
nings are slow and gradually build up 
to efficient practices. What good does 
it do a child to quickly memorize a 
few words without knowing the make- 
up of those words and then become 
lost when he is expected to read, 
without help, new words which have 
little or no relation to those which 
he has memorized? 

In the building of anything which 
is expected to last and which is ex- 
pected to become functional, it is 
necessary to have at hand at least 
some primary tools, good tools. Let’s 
give these young folk these tools 
which they can use effectively in 
building a firm foundation for a 
worthwhile educational future. 


Grad Work in Speech 
To Be Offered at ISNU 


Graduate work in speech education will 
be offered for the first time at Illinois 
State Normal University in the fall semes- 
ter of the 1951-52 school year, according 
to Dean A. H. Larsen. 

There are now 14 ISNU departments 
which offer work toward the master’s 
degree. 

The first classes to be offered are speech 
pathology and discussion techniques. 

















CALIFORNIA, 


Here We Come! 


If you would like to join Illi- 
nois delegates on their special 
tours to and from the NEA 
convention in San Francisco 
(See story in April magazine), 
use the coupon below: 


Mr. W. M. Maloney 

GAPD-CB&Q RR 

105 West Adams Street 

Chicago §, Illinois 

Please arrange reservations as in- 

dicated on the IEA Special, and 

advise. 

OJ Tour A. State return route de- 
sired: 








1 Tour AB. (Southern route back) 


(J Tour AC. (Northern route back) 
Accommodations desired: 


(J Lower (] Upper [1] Compartment 
(0 Drawing Room 

There will be persons in my 

party. 

es a 











Enclosed is my check in the amount 
of $_______., covering a deposit of 
$25 for each person. It is made 
payable to the Burlington Railroad. 
I understand that final payment 
will be due June 10, 1951. Please 
acknowledge the check. 


Signed ; 
pT ee o 
City and State. a 











| BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


1951 Summer Session 


; Two 30-Day Terms 


June 13 to July 19 


July 19 to August 23 





e High School graduates may complete a minimum semester’s work. 


e An AROTC program is available. 


e Workshops are provided in Industrial Education, Clothing, Speech, 


and Journalism. 


e Education courses directly prepare for a teacher’s certificate. 
e An extensive program of guidance, recreation, and extra-curricular 


activities. 


e Students may study in a new completely air-conditioned library. 
e Variety of courses by resident faculty and visiting professors in 


practically all departments. 


e Six semester credits each term. 


e Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doctor’s Degrees. 





For further information and bulletins write to: 
Director of the Summer Session 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS 


eee" 
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LOWER 


by The Berenstains 


TAN and Janice Beren- 

stain not only taught 
school until recently, but 
have a son, Leo, aged 
three, which qualifies 
them as experts on the 
mysteries of small fry. 





teesh, rush our teesh ..." 





homework. Can | stay home tomorrow?” 


EDUCATION 





“Weil, now | know who has 
the brains in this family!” 














“How do you like how we have fo call 


Miss Dawson Mrs. Nerdlinger now?” 





“At least you haven't got a nigh 


LQ. for them to throw in your face” 














“You finished your lunch yet? It's almost lunchtime” 


Everybody loves } 
to make something 
out of nothing 








SHAW Paint 


is the ideal transformer 


Old cereal cartons, lampshades, 
wastepaper baskets, albums and 
wooden mixing bowls may be dec- 
orated with Shaw Finger-Paint. 
Give unfinished wood a thin coat of 
shellac before applying the paint 
which has been rubbed smooth on 
a table top. Finger-Painted papers 
stretch when paste is spread on the 
reverse side. Measure craft surface, 
then cut paper a trifle smaller be- 
fore pasting. For binding, paper 
should be larger than the surface of 
the craft. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are 

















Reprinted from This Week Magazine Copyright 1950 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 
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> George Fielding, Jr., & F. F. Varnas ot 
GROW COTTON PLANT 


IN HOME OR YARD 









dozens of massive cotton bolis 


dents. Start a class project. 
Anyone can grow one or more 
cotton plants to maturity—no 
matter where you live. It's 
amazingly simple . 
We have available a LIMITED = 
SUPPLY of the famous © 
fornia-~ SRT SL cnits Gs staple, high eee cottonseed. 
Over MILLIO) inted in lifornia this year. 
If you ACT 'NOW-—we’ nh “oond you ewe su 
enough for several plants—at our SPECI EDUCA. 
TIONAL OFFER of only 75c per kit, TWO a, $1.00 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS WITH PICTURES  in- 
cluded. We pay postage. 
Send cash, check or money order (no C.O.D.’s please) 
our headquarters at |e 8 state capital. 
Order TODAY! Immediate Delive 


COTTON INSTITUTE 
ao] ter Sale] PNG IRAL ToL Dept. £D-1 | 


918 llth St., Sacramento 14, Calif 
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LOANS TO TEACHERS 


If you need cash—$50—$500—to complete 

vacation plans, attend summer school— 

you can get it—on your own signature. 

Fast, confidential service—no co-signers 

required—no payments during summer 

months. MAIL coupon TODAY for com- 
plete information about our 


“BORROW by MAIL” FOR TEACHERS. 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 


Supervised by State of Nebraska 


219 CITY NAT’L BANK BLDG. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA Dept. T-11 
a) ee ee ee ee 
AGGTOSR 2. cece rece seesereeererseseses 
a ae ae er State 











Teachers Age 
PAUL YATES, Manage: 
STABLISHED IN i906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
22 ¢ : f ‘ 

go ilinois 

MEMBER NATA 





Where in the world do you want !o go? Adver- 
tisers have booklets and maps on the following 
interesting vacation spots. Tell us on the coupon 
where you want to go. Material for your vacation 


of transportation will then be sent 
requests from children, 


plans and means 
you without charge. N 
please. 


Alaska 

1. Folders on round-trip cruises with 
stories about cities to be visited 
Canada 

4. Province of Manitoba — Colored 


SELL MAPS and GLOBES. 


Man or woman to sell to schools on com- 
mission basis. Must have car. State sales 
area desired. 








Weber Costello Company 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 











SINCE 1885 Member NATA 


Efficient —Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
Wome ornict: Correspondent 

25 £. JACKSON Bivo, yee ST and 
CHICAGO 4, liL. Spokane, 




















ILLIANA 
TEACHERS SERVICE 





If you are in a position to accept an attractive 
offer for the coming year write us for information 
about positions in Illinois. 


IN ILLINOIS 
IT’S THE ILLIANA 


NO OBLIGATION. 

















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ADams 2882 . 


We can place well qualified teachers in Ohio who wish to advance professionally. Minimum 
salary $2400, extra allowance for military service. 

We have positions for 1951-1952 paying $2700-$3000 for a degree, elementary or high school, 
in schedules going up to $5000 or more. 
Maybe we can help you.—Vernon M. Riegel, 


50 W. Broad St. ° Phone: 


no experience, 
Write us. 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Manager 








HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 


36 years’ superior placement service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


MISSOULA, MONT. Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportunities, all 
departments—throughout all the West. 
the best fall vacancies. 


Register now for 
Free Life Membership. 





WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSN. 


50th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We place Teochers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout U.S. Advance now 
while opportunity offers. Our methods 
are fully endorsed. Free registration. 











WHERE WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO TEACH? 


suburb of is, ilwaukee, Ch Detreit, Cleveland New 
York City? In big, city, = little we or "in- menwocns In ‘Publics school, 
private school, college, or university? . .. get touch 


In_ California? Yospiragen? 
St. Lou 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Oregon? hag Alaska? In some 5 


HUGHES TEACHERS oleney 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, I!!. 














GOOD SCHOOLS 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 





FREE ENROLLMENT . 
Placements limited to California schools 
1416 Westweed Bc levard, Reom 10, Los Angeles 24, California 


GOOD SALARIES 





folders and maps giving particulars on 
tourist attractions 

5. Lake Louise, Banff, Vancouver, 
Victoria—Vacation plans 
Colorado 

7. Escorted 
Park 
Eastern USA 

10. Folders on Williamsburg 
East—West—North—South 

11. Expense-paid tours to all 48 states, 
Canada, Mexico—by motor bus 


tours to Denver, Estes 


Europe 
12. Escorted tour folders 
13. Cargo-passenger accommodations 
15. Air transportation 


Florida 
17. Air transportation suggestions 
18. Apartment hotels 


Hawaii 
19. Packaged vacation plans 
Intercoastal Cruises 
20. East or west through the Panama 
Canal 
Atlantic Coast trips 
Mexico 
Air transportation plans 


New Orleans 
24. Air transportation folder 


New Mexico 
25. Booklets and maps 


North Carolina 
29. Illustrated booklet on the state 
30. Folder on resort hotel 
31. Pacific Northwest 


Venezuela 
32. Air transportation folder 


West Indies 
Illustrated booklets and maps 
33. Nassau, Bahamas 
34. Cuba 
35. Puerto Rico 
36. Jamaica 
41. Dominican Republic 
42. Haiti 
Wyoming 
Folders on 
37. Yellowstone National Park 
38. Grand Tetons National Park 
Southern Utah-Arizona 
40. Escorted tours 
parks 


to five national 


Sees se ee Se Se ee eee ee ee ee ee 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

305 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


To help me plan my vacation, send me the mate- 
rial as indicated by the following numbers: 





| 














Teachers Agency 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


The picture in education is changing this year. 
Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that, 
wherever educators are needed, our service is 
nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 
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DURABLE 


SAFE—C2 


COMFOR! 
and extr 


FOLD QUI 


SEAT STY 
wood, d 
or vinyl 


AM 
901 


aT 
Uh 
N 








Primary 

sl 

10 V 
410 S. 


| 





ART 


We sp 
which 
grades. 
Write fc 


E&EC 








Ib 


Caribbea 
trips to | 


109 No 








Educational 
summer en 
summer w 
visual aid: 
Illinois ec 
Fideler, S: 
Publishers, 
Michigan. 
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Ameucan folding Chates 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 

and extra-deep seats, backs 

FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 

wood, durably lacquered ; 

or vinyl-plastic upholstered 

Write Dept. 158 . 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











ATTENDING SUMMER SCHOOL 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS? 


Live ot. . 


NEWMAN HALL ror men 


@ Half a Block From the Library 
@ Excellent Food 
© Comfortable Living Quarters 


Rates for Entire Summer Session 
140 Double Room 

See Single Room 

Lunch and Dinner 6 Days a Week 
Noon Meal on Sunday 


604 EAST ARMORY AVENUE 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 











PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 Weeks—6 Weeks—4 Weeks—2 Weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 











TEACHERS! 
ART AND HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


We specialize in individual handicraft projects 
which are itable for work in all 
grades. Also good quality art and school supplies. 
Write for literature. 


E & E Craft Supplies, 2308 N. Raynor Ave., Joliet, Ill. 














INDEPENDENT ITINERARIES 


Caribbean cruises, Inside Passage cruises to Alaska, 
trips to Mexico, California and the Canadian Rockies. 
For full information, write or call: 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL HOUSE, Incorporated 


109 North Wabash Avenue—Chicago 2, Iilinois 
Telephone — FRanklin 2-2235 














Principals and Teachers — You can 


SUMMER POSITION earn $1,000 during summer vacation 


Educational sales work offers excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. If you can devote six weeks to this 
summer work, you can qualify for a franchise selling 
visual aids needed by every school and approved by 
Iilinois educators. For full information write V. G. 
Fideler, Sales Manager, Informative Classroom Picture 
Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 

















Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
enj experiences 
im learnt and living! rses in Spanish Lan- 
guage, ‘Are and Culture, at their source, — plus 
recreational 





For details, write now te: 
SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, INC. 
S00 Fifth Ave., New York 18, WN. Y. 

















ADVENTURE-VACATION 


See spectacular scenery of Southeast Utah and 
MONUMENT VALLEY by limousine. Also 
a> RIVER TRIPS to RAINBOW 


UTAH WONDERLAND STAGES 
19 W. So. Temple Salt Lake City, Utah 


OMA 


ULIMIT. 
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Board Briefs 


The IEA board of directors met at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago at 8 p. m.,, 
Friday, April 20, 1951. Pres. Edith Went- 
worth presided. Others present were 
Directors J. E. Pease, J. A. Mann, Louise 
Sullivan, Mabel Schwarz, and Mary 
LeMay, and Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson. 


The board approved minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, financial reports for the 
month, lists of persons nominated as state 
delegates to the NEA meeting at San 
Francisco, and nominees to represent the 
IEA in the NEA pre-convention confer- 
ence on teacher education and professional 
standards at Palo Alto, Calif. 


The board considered plans for the 
promotion of the candidacy of Paul 
Grigsby of Granite City for NEA presi- 
dent, and plans for the Illinois Breakfast 
at San Francisco. It also received a re- 
port regarding steps taken to elect John 
Graham of LaSalle to the board of the 
State Teachers Retirement System. It 
received the final plans for the western 
tour for IEA delegates to the NEA, and 
reports regarding progress of headquarters 
building addition plans. It considered 
plans for future committee meetings and 
conferences. The board received and ap- 
plauded Mr. Pease’s report of the NEA 
Regional Conference on International 
Problems at Toledo, Ohio. 


The board approved the employment of 
Mrs. Francine Richard of Springfield as 
assistant editor, and of Miss Betty Snod- 
grass of Springfield as secretary in the 
professional and public relations depart- 
ment. It approved a two-cents increase 
in auto mileage allowances to staff mem- 
bers, and increased rates for advertising 
in Intrnots Epucation. It also authorized 
an increase from $1 to $2 in the subscrip- 
tion rate for ILLINnois Epucation, and 
reduced the discount for yearly advertising 


contracts from 10 percent to 5 percent. 
The meeting adjourned at 11 p. m. 


—Irvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, IEA. 





TODAY THERE IS GREAT HOPE THAT 
A WAY TO STOP POLIO WILL BE 
FOUND. SOME DAY CHILDREN—MEN 
AND WOMEN, TOO—WILL BE PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST IT. 
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Housing Facilities 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 


Housing accommodations in 
university -owned facilities 
are now available for men, 
women, and a limited number 
of couples. For further details, 
immediately contact 


The Housing Division 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana, Illinois 














Vacation luxuriously 
in the Tradewinds 
this Summer! 


$42 


A WEEK accommodates 4 persons 
in a richly appointed 
one bedroom apartment with 
LARGE LIVING ROOM, KITCHEN 
FOYER, OPEN TERRACE AND 
HOTEL SERVICE 
SWIMMING POOL ON PREMISES 


Directly opposite golf course, close 
te all social and sports activities. 


EARLY yy 
RESERVATIONS 
ADVISED 
APARTMENT 


HOTEL 
2315 Pine Tree Drive, Miami Beach, Fla. 
























Cfetional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary «and Upper Elementary ades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On icago’s lovely No: 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college grad Sep ber, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
BOX 128E, Evanston, Ill. 

















TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


1 If you need money— any amount from —cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
ROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers. I 
Completely private. heol board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
| your signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly 
i ts—not 'y to pay on principal duri 
| summer vacation if your salary stops! .. . Full details | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out ond mail this ad today! | 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, D Y-305 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES idan Se town 








l I 
| NAME ousgossnsnenennneccesusssasunncasunnennaat I 
| ADDREss peemenesnquncesoenaseesnsensenmmmenens ] 
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Arts and Crafts 


Leather Tooling and Carving, Chris H. Grone- 
man. International Textbook Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 105 pages. Price, $2.75. 

A discussion of the tools, equipment, and 
processes necessary to leathercraft. A large part 
of the book is devoted to actual projects, both 
simple and more advanced. 

Crafts for Everyone, Louis V. Newkirk and 
Lavada Zutter. International Textbook Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 208 pages. Price, $3.5¢C. 

A well-illustrated book which the teacher of 
arts and crafts may find helpful. Includes the 


more popular media of wood, metal, leather, 
textiles, and paper. 
The Joy of Hand Weaving, Osma Couch 


Gallinger. International Textbook Co. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 291 pages. Price, $4.75. 
Handbook suitable for beginning or more ad- 


vanced students of weaving processes. Includes 
practical projects for usable articles. 
How to Make Modern Jewelry, Charles J. 


Martin. International Textbook Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 94 pages. Price, $2.50. 

A book for beginners on the art of hand- 
constructed jewelry. Designed for self-instruction 
or as an aid in group teaching. Projects use a 
minimum of tools. 

How to Make Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture, 
Julia Hamlin Duncan. International Textbook 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 92 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Designed as a means of self-instruction for 
beginners or as an aid to teachers of large 
groups who are interested in the use of clay and 
a minimum of tools. 

Craftsmen in the Graphic Arts, Florence E. 
Clark. International Textbook Co. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 177 pages. Price, $3. 

A general description of the machines and 
methods used in the printing trades. 

General Mechanical Drawing, William Jervis. 
International Textbook Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
285 pages. Price, $2.75. 

Presents a new appoach to the teaching of 
mechanical drawing through the application of 
psychological rather than logical principles. 

Automobile Body Rebuilding and Refinishing, 
William K. Toboldt. International Textbook Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 450 pages. Price, $4. 

Gives practical, specific techniques for repair 
of the modern automobile which were not neces- 
sary in older-model cars. 


Chemistry 
Modern Chemistry, Dull, Brooks, and Met- 
calfe. Henry Holt and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 


535 pages. 

Simply written textbook for the high school 
student which includes enough descriptive ma- 
teria! to satisfy the student who does not plan 
to go to college. 


English 


Junior English in Action, fifth edition, Books 
1-3, Tressler and Shelmadine. D. C. Heath and 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 420, 418, and 484 pages, 
respectively. Price, Books 1 and 2, $2.12; Book 
3, $2.28. 

Combines the language activities of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing with a handbook 
of grammar and usage. 

English Language Series, Sterling, Olson, and 
Huseby. Henry Holt and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Senior Book 1, 358 pages. Senior Book 2, 346 
pages. Senior Book 3, 368 pages. Senior Book 
4, 319 pages. 

Presents the need for language skills as they 
occur in social situations which require both 
oral and written expression. For grades 7 through 
12. Teacher’s handbooks available. 

Interpreting Language: An Essential of Un- 
derstanding, Bontrager, Gray, Knipp, Strickland, 
and Seegers. The National Council of Teachers 
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of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. 
Paper. 47 pages. Price, 65 cents. 

Suggests methods through which children may 
be helped to overcome difficulties of understand- 
ing, and also points out some difficulties of con- 
cept development of which teachers should be 
aware. 


Foreign Language 


Le Francais Moderne, Cru and Guinnard. 
Books 1 and 2, revised. The Macmillan Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 364 and 415 pages, respec- 
tively. Price, Book 1, $2.72; Book 2, $3.20. 

Emphasis given equally to vocabulary, gram- 
mar, written and oral expression. 


For Teachers 


Rhythms in Elementary Education, Elizabeth 
T.. Sehon and Emma Lou O’Brien. A. S. Barnes 
and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 241 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 

Handbook for classroom teachers interested in 
a rhythmic program for primary and elementary 
children. 


Guidance 


Managing Men at Work, Selby S. Santmyers. 
International Textbook Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
291 pages. Price, $3. 

A book written for the foremen and supervisors 
who get the job of production done. It presents 
possible approaches to managerial problems and 
worker-supervisor relationships. 

Principles and Methods of Guidance for Teach- 
ers, Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Leonard M. 
Miller. International Textbook Co. Cloth. 389 
pages. Price, $3.75. 

Presents the guidance point of view for class- 
room teachers of all grades and workable methods 
which they might find helpful. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance, Gertrude 
Forrester. D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. 458 pages. 
Price, $4.25. 

Handbook for high school teachers to help 
them make a guidance program function. More 
emphasis on description of methods than on 
theory. 


Health 


Your Blood Pressure and Your Arteries, Alex- 
ander L. Crosby. Public Affairs Committee. 
Paper. Illustrated. 31 pages. Price, 20 cents 

Put out with the cooperation of the American 
Heart Association, Inc., the pamphlet explains 
the symptoms, precautions, and complications 
involved in rheumatic fever. 

For Healthful Living and Good Health for 
Better Living, Jones, Morgan, and Landis. Laid- 
law Brothers, Inc. Cloth. Illustrated. 314 pages 
each. Price, $3.68. Teacher’s manuals available 
for each, 72 cents. 

The Road to Health series for grades 7 and 8. 

Combines the understanding of good physical 
health with the aspects of mental and emotional 
health. A program of group games and activities 
is included to stress the importance of social 
cooperation. 

History 

The Story of Canada, Brown, Harman, and 
Jeanneret. D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 424 pages. Price, $3. 

An adventure story approach which is complete 
and accurate in historical detail. Should appeal 


to children of intermediate and junior high 
school level. 

Across the Shining Mountains, Clara Tutt. 
Exposition Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 135 pages. 
Price, $2. 

A collection of historically accurate adventure 
stories for children of ages 10-12. Should be 


useful as a supplementary history book. 

They Made America Great, Edna McGuire. 
The Macmillan Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 272 pages. 
Price, $1.96. 
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A first book in history for grades 3 and 4, 
Biographical sketches of great Americans weave 
the background in story form. 

Home Economics 

Family Meals and Hospitality, Lewis, Peck- 
ham, and Hovey. The Macmillan Co. Cloth. II. 
lustrated. 455 pages. Price, $3.40. 

A high school textbook which covers the entire 
area of planning, marketing, preparing, and sery- 
ing foods. A well-organized book for the non- 
professional homemaker. 

Mathematics 

Everyday Arithmetic, Junior Books 1 and 2, 
Douglass, Kinney, and Lentz. Henry Holt and 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 478 and 492 pages, re- 
spectively. 

Puts arithmetic to work in real-life situations 
which occur about the home, school, and com- 
munity. 

The World of Numbers, grades 3-8. The Mac- 
millan Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, grades 3-6, 
$1.76; grades 7 and 8, $1.80. Grade 3, Carpenter 
and Swenson. 311 pages. Grade 4, Carpenter 
and Anderson. 312 pages. Grade 5, Carpenter, 
Sauer, and Anderson. 312 pages. Grade 6, Car- 
penter and Pepper. 312 pages. Grade 7, Car- 
penter and Cuthbertson. 328 pages. Grade 8, 
Carpenter and Drake. 366 pages. 

The use of numbers in situations which should 
be familiar and meaningful to pupils of each 
grade level. 

Reading 

Secrets and Surprises, Irmengard Eberle. Do 
and Dare, Barbara Nolen. D. C. Heath and Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 243 and 303 pages, respec- 
tively. Price, $1.64 and $1.76, respectively. 

Workbooks, Do and Learn, are available for 
each book at 48 cents each. 

Reading for Interest series. Stories which 
should appeal to the modern interests and prob- 
lems of second- and third-grade children. 

Cowboy Sam, Edna Walker Chandler. Beckley- 
Cardy Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 64 pages. List 
price, $1.20. School price, 90 cents. 

Makes use of the high interest level of this 


subject for primary pupils. The primer in a 
series of four books. 
Social Studies 
Problems in American Democracy, Patterson, 


Little, and Burch. The Macmillan Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 614 pages. Price, $3.48. 

Presents for the high school student the cur- 
rent problems of economic, social, and political 
nature in our democratic way of life. 

Consumer Living, Fred T. Wilhelms. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 590 pages. 

Written for consumer education study. Prac- 
tical and comprehensive, the book covers all areas 
of consumer living—the use of time, energy, and 
money to get the most out of life through the 
art of buying, managing, and recreating. 


Spelling 

The Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller, Gates, 
Rinsland, Sartorius, and Peardon. Revised edi- 
tion. The Macmillan Co. Cloth. Price, grades 2 
and 3, 92 cents; grades 4-8, 96 cents. 

A series based on the most recent and extensive 
count of words used by pupils in their writing. 
Workbooks available for all grades. 

Spelling Growth, grade 3, Jess S. Hudson and 
Charles C. Mason. The Economy Co. Paper. 
Illustrated. 112 pages. Single copy, 48 cents. 
Quantity price, 36 cents. 

Second in a workbook series for grades two 
to eight. Includes phonetic analysis and the use 
of words in a story. 
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Calendar 


May, 1951 


11 and 12—iEA division presidents, presi- 
dents-elect, division treasurers, section 
presidents, board of directors; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 


13 to 1IS—NEA Department of Adult 
Education and American Association for 
Adult Education, new organizational 
meeting; Columbus, Ohio. 


16 to 20—Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship; Washington, D.C. 


June, 1951 


10 to 12—New England Conference on 
Rural Life and Education; University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


18 to July 6—National Science Teachers 
Association, Institute on Science Teach- 
ing; University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


27 to 29—National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, work-conference on 
state-local relations in education; Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


27 to 30—-NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Palo Alto Conference; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 


Jury, 1951 


1 to 7—National Education Association, 
eighty-ninth annual meeting; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


2—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, annual summer meeting; San 
Francisco, Calif. 


2—National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics; San Francisco, Calif. 


2 to 6—National Association of School 
Secretaries, third annual work-confer- 
ence; University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


9 to 13—Cooperative Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools; Thorne Hall, Chicago 
Campus, Northwestern University. 

9 to 20—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, eighth national conference; 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

9 to 20—NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, eleventh conference 
on elementary education, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

16 to 27—Workshop for elementary prin- 
cipals and supervisors; Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 


Avucust, 1951 


20 to 23—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA, summer meeting; 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


SerremBer, 1951 
28 and 29—Illinois Guidance and Person- 
nel Association, annual fall meeting; 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton. 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION e May, 


Octoser, 1951 

12—IEA Blackhawk Division, annual 
meeting; Senior High School, Rock’ Is- 
land. 

12—IEA Illinois Valley Division, annual 
meeting; LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, LaSalle. 

12—IEA Mississippi Valley Division, an- 
nual meeting; Senior High School, 
Quincy. 

12—IEA Southeastern Division, 
meeting; high school, Fairfield. 


annual 


12—IEA Western Division, annual meet- 
ing; armory, Galesburg. 

13—IEA Eastern Division, annual meet- 
ing; Mattoon High School. 

19—IEA DuPage Valley Division, annual 
meeting; Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn. 

19—IEA Northeastern Division, annual 
meeting; East High School and West 
High School, Aurora. 

19—-IEA Northwestern Division, annual 
meeting; Midway Theatre, Rockford. 

19—IEA Lake Shore Division, annual 
meeting (north half) ; Evanston Town- 
ship High School. 

22—IEA Lake Shore Division, annual 
meeting (south half); Thornton Town- 
ship High School, Harvey (tentative). 

26—IEA Rock River Division, 
meeting; high school, Dixon. 


annual 


26—IEA Southern Division, annual meet- 
ing; Shryock Auditorium, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 


27 and 28—Illinois Association for Child- 
hood Education, fall conference; Rock 
Island. 





School Teacher 
Zoo 





—hoto by Samuel Mysits, Chicago 


"These kids 


have worn me out." 
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Agriculture, 184, 197, 264, 360 

Air Age Conference, 33 
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American Education Week, Alice Barlow, 306 
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333 
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Are Schools Too Easy?, 190 
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Brotherhood Week, National, 213 
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BucHANAN, JAMES M.—Buchanan To Jones, 123 

Burorp, J. Lester—The Three Musketeers, 253 

Buildings, 152, 172, 173, 195, 263, 265 

BurKLAND, Mrs, Ricuarp—Speech Workshop, 
180 

Butler Law, 261 

Buzzarp, Rosert G.—State-Supported Colleges 
Explain Legislative Needs, 263 

Bylines, Hope Angel, 5, 45, 85, 121, 161, 243, 
333 


Byrnes, ArtHur F.—Audio-Visual Problems, 146 
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Calendar, 40, 80, 120, 160, 200, 240, 288, 328, 373 

Camera Club Can Be Source of School Visual 
Aids, Abbott Book, 93 
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Marvin Smith, 142 

Can We Teach Citizenship?, Louise C. Row- 
lands, 164 

Can You Draw a Cow?, Christine Brown, 150 

‘Cardinal Principle,’ Mrs. Mildred Ruehl, 202 
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tenant, 26 
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Cuancnon, J. R.—First Aid in the High School 
Curriculum, 110 

Character Education, John Sternig, 130 

CuHase, Francis §.—‘Bright Note,’ 42 

—tTitles Apt, Typography Exciting, 246 

Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association, 365 

Chicago Teachers College, 197 

Citizenship, 132, 164 

Classroom Is a Community—and a Community Is 
A School, A, Roger H. Van Bolt, 336 

Classroom Technique for Plane Geometry, W. 
Roy Hartman, 42 

Clean Up Your Plate, Christine Brown, 104 

Coat Hanger, Bristol Board, and Ingenuity Make 
Trigonometry Easy at Champaign High, Alice 
Townsend Barlow, 244 

College entrance tests, 60, 361 

Comment from Kansas, F. L. Schlagie, 331 

Comments from a Fellow Editor, Cathryn A. 
Spelts, 82 

Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Wants Your Opinions as 
Basis for Action, Bertrand L. Smith, 100 

Community Units are Built on Public Relations, 
J. Harold Voshall, 258 

Conservation, 260, 360 

Contests, high school, 34 

Corn, Cryp—E C.—A Library for the Primary 
Grades, 90 

Cost of living, 346 

Counseling, 254, 306 

Counseling Versus Advising, Calvin S. Sifferd, 
306 

Country Teacher Deserves Honor, J. Ross Young, 
162 

County superintendents, 259 

Current Publications, 39; 79; 119; 159; third 
cover, January; 239; 287; 327; 372 

Curriculum, 19, 126, 270 

Curriculum Program, Illinois Secondary School, 
270 

Czech Advises US: Remove Weak Spots, 166 
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Davis, RosemMary—Athletic Opportunities for All 
Students, 98 

Deans of Women, Illinois Association of, 194 

Debunking Grammar, Edward G. Punkay, 99 

Declaration of Interdependence, Chris A. De 
Young, 356 

Delegates Deliberate, 214 

Delta Kappa Gamma, 153, 228 

De Younc, Curis A.—Declaration of Interde- 
pendence, 356 

Drers, Frorence V.—Does Anyone Have Sug- 
gestions for Unit on Race Problems?, 290 

Director of Teacher Training Replies, A, Charles 
D. Neal, 48 

Divetty, Roy E.—Radio Day, 66 

Does Anyone Have Suggestions for Unit on Race 
Problems?, Florence V. Diers and Helen 
Moore, 290 

Driver education, 323, 

DuQuoin Township High School, 193 

Dutch Treat, Hope Angel, 129 

E 

Eastern Illinois State College, 33, 77, 114, 115, 
194, 195, 197, 262, 274, 320, 359, 364 

Economics for Children, Marjorie C. McLeod, 
91 
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Editorially Speaking, 6, 44, 84, 122, 163, 202, 332 
Education Bills—and You, The, Louella Niehaus, 
334 


Education Comes to Life, 125 

‘Egyptian’ Folk-Play, Mrs. Eleanor Young, 16 

Elgin Youth Have Government Day, H. H. 
Shelby, 132 

Enlist the Public!, MacRae Shannon, 208 

Equalization, 300, 302, 332 

Establish a Clearing House for School Publicity, 
Haskell Armstrong, 304 

Examining Board, Illinois State, 216 

Exceptional children, 303, 310, 320, 359 
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Facts About Polio, 371 

Farrcuitp, R. W.—State-Supported Colleges Ex- 
plain Legislative Needs, 264 

Federal aid, 218, 219, 224, 252, 261 
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Fellowships, 230, 234, 235, 270, 319 
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30 
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236, 279, 328, 354, 367 

First aid, 110, 197 

First Aid in the High School Curriculum, J. 
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Foreign Teachers Are People, Too, Edith T. 
Wentworth, 50 
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fends Laboratory Schools, 244 

Friendship League, Inc., International, 182 

Frost, Ratpu J., Jr.—Welfare Committee, 345 

Fulbright Grant, 156, 296, 356 
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202 

—Salary Opportunities Are Unequal, 94 

Future Teachers of America, see National Edu- 
cation Association and Illinois Education As- 
sociation 
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Gaposis, L. Cullen Hunt, 298 

GartHeE, Epitnx L.—‘A Big Kick,’ 123 
Gateway Amendment, see Blue Ballot 
Geography, 171, 338, 363, 364 

Geometry, 42 
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GI Bill of Rights, 76, 350 

Griisert, Caro.ryn — How Do Your Children 
Grow?, 106 
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24 

Grimm, Lester R.—JEA Filmstrip, 300 

Gropvron, Doris JEan—Monticello’s Forty-Niners, 
49 


Guidance, 144, 194, 254, 321, 360; see also, 
Counseling 

Guidance and Personnel Associatio:i, Illinois, 
35 


Gunxiz, M. M.—Institutes Transfer Ideas from 
the Field, 162. 


H 

Hamuin, H. M.—What Are We Up To in Agri- 
cultural Education?, 184 

Hartman, W. Roy—Classroom Technique for 
Plane Geometry, 42 

Health, 106, 108, 141, 195, 196, 352 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Illinois Association for, 35 

Heatu, Heren E.—‘Personal Touch,’ 330 

Henprix, Gertrup—E—Both Laboratory Schools 
and Off-Campus Interneship Needed in Train- 
ing Teachers, 202 

He Popped a Button, Roy K. Wilson, 2 

Herr, Evtra—The Human Approach, 59 
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High School Youth Discuss World Problems, 
Christine Brown, 137 

Hicutower, Howarpv W.—Philosophy of Less. 
workandmorepay, 20 

Hisss, R. P.—‘Ne Apologies,’ 170 

History, 189, 338, 339, 364 

Holland, 296 

Hoimes, Lestre A. — State-Supported Colleges 
Explain Legislative Needs, 262 

Home economics, 330 

Housing, 224 

How Do Illinois School Buildings Rate?, C. W. 
Odell, 173 

How Do Your Children Grow?, Carolyn Gilbert 
and Roe M. Wright, 106 

Howse, Greta—Pzrents Meet Teachers, 174 

How to Obtain New Hope, Rock Island Argus, 
122 

Human Approach, The, Edith Herr, 59 

Human relations, 168, 217 

Human Relationships in the 
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Humanity Needs More ‘Citizens of Thought,’ 
Albert W. Kelley, 202 

Hunt, L. Cutten—Gaposis, 298 

Hunt, R. L.—A Pledge to the United Nations, 
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IEA Filmstrip, Lester R. Grimm, 300 

IEA-ISNU school public relations conference, 
305, 317 

IEA Tree, The, 10 

If They Hate Poetry, Elbert R. Moses, Jr., 30 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 121, 134, 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 274 

Illinois Education Association, 8, 345 

—Annual meeting, ninety-seventh, 153, 204, 205 
214 

—Board of Directors, 222; meetings of, 36, 107, 
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—Classroom Teachers, Illinois Association of, 
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sional Standards, 100 
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of, 153, 214, 226, 248 
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for Supervision and, 216 
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—Dues, 216 
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heres All yeu do 


Just phone or visit the Pezsonal manager in your 
neighborhood. He'll ask you a few simple ques- 
tions for identification purposes. Upon approval, 
a Pewonal Cash-Credit Card—registered in your 
name and ready for use—will be issued. 

This card gives notice to more than 500 
Pewonal office managers all over the United 
States that you have standing credit with 
Pewonal Finance Co. 

That means if you’re caught short of cash at 
home ot away, you can present your Credit Card 
at the nearest Pewonal office to get the cash you 
need. 


Which office is nearest you? ...................+4.- 


_ There is one or more Personal Finance Co. offices 
in the following cities. See phone book for office 
nearest you. 
ALTON 
CHAMPAIGN 


CHICAGO (10 offices) 
CICERO 
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What a carefree feeling owning a Pewsonal Cash-Credit Card gives you! 

You know you can get cash promptly from any one of Personals 500 
offices, located from coast-to-coast. 

You know that you won’t have to worry about “running short”—at 
home or away from home. 

Last year thousands of teachers carried Personal Cash-Credit Cards. 
They liked the convenience. We think you will, too. 





apply for a cat TODAY 


Whether you want extra cash now . . . on vaca- 
tion . . . or when you return, a Pewonal Cash- 
Credit Card (honored nationally) is reassuring 
to own. Get yours by phoning ... writing... or 
visiting a Personal office today. 

And remember. It costs you 
nothing to get. You only pay 
if you use the card and then 
only for the length of time 
you keep the cash. 


Risonal FNANCE Co. 
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E. ST. LOUIS HULL 

ELGIN OAK PARK 

EVANSTON QUINCY 
ROCKFORD 





Diamond Head looks down as 
refreshment flavors recreation 
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Where the blue Pacific caresses Waikiki. 
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. where holiday enchantment vies 7 SO 
with workaday reality, Coca-Cola reminds the state-side visitor of 
home . . . affords the islander an added fillip to his celebrated hospitality. 
And naturally so.—For Coca-Cola delights 
»* the knowing everywhere who like to flavor work 


or play with pure, wholesome refreshment. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
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